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AT VENICE ON THEIR WAY 


THE GREEK ROYAL WEDDING-~ARRIVAL OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK AND PRINCESS SOPHIE 
TO ATHENS 


Recent PoxiticaL SPEEcHES.——Although that mighty 
talking monster, the House of Commons, is supposed to be 
hybernating between September and February, a good many 
of its individual elements are wide awake and lively 
throughout the whole Recess, and ready to indulge in any 
quantity of oratory. Tuesday last was a grand field-day in 
this respect. Three of the leading performers on the poli- 
tical stage—namely, Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Morley—favoured the public with their views. As we have 
ventured to remark before now, it would be interesting to 
know how many habitual newspaper-readers conscientiously 
toil through these addresses, and how many are content with 


the summaries, dexterously mingled with partisan argu. 


ments, which appear in the leading articles of their favourite 
journals. The aim and object of these speeches may be stated 
in a sentence. The Ins want to stay in; the Outs want to 
dislodge them, and take their places. As regards the subject- 
matter of the speeches, Ireland still triumphantly blocks the 
way. Home Rule, with all the greater issues which are inevi- 
tably involved in it, is still the chief theme of discussion. Mr. 
Gladstone's careful reticence on this subject is equally pro- 
voking both to his opponents and to the more honest. and 
sincere among his followers. In this respect he outdoes 
Count Moltke. The great strategist can be silent in seven 
languages, but the old Parliamentary hand can spout by the 


hour and yet never say a clear or intelligible word on the . 


subject in which all who listen to him, friends and foes alike, 
are equally interested. He still clings to the blank cheque 


formula—* Put me back in office, and then you shall see , 


what you shall see.” It is true that on one point Mr, Glad- 


stone appears—though the appearance may be illusory—to - 


have made a disclosure. He seems inclined to retain the 
Irish members in the House of Commons. But as it would 
be absurd to allow the Irish to meddle in our domestic 
affairs if we are forbidden to meddle in theirs, the only 
logical consequence of this concession would be’ the dis- 
establishment of the present Parliament, and the substitution 
for it of local national Parliaments. At least four would be 
needed, and perhaps more, to prevent England, if treated as 
a unit, from exercising an undue preponderance in Imperial 
affairs. If Canning could return to life, he would be more 
astonished than gratified at this virtual restoration of the 
Heptarchy. Yet something will have to be done, for many sup- 
porters of the present Ministry demand an extension of Local 
Government to Ireland. How to effect this safely is a thorny 
problem, for, judging by the recent action of Boards of 
Guardians and other local officials, such newly-constituted 
bodies would prove quite as troublesome as a genuine Home 
Rule Parliament in Dublin, and, unlike that, would fail to 
satisfy the national aspiration for domestic independence. 


FRANCE AND GREECE. The Greek marriage seems-to 
have produced a very unfavourable impression on French 
politicians. They complain that Greece has forgotten her 
obligations to France, and has shown an unfriendly feeling 
in estab'ishing an intimate relation between her reigning 
family and the House of Hohenzollern. It is true that the 
Greeks owe aconsiderable debt of gratitude to the French 
Republic. At the Berlin Congress M.Waddington exerted him- 
self to the utmost on their behalf, and it is probable that, but 
for his efforts, the satisfaction of Hellenic aspirations might at 
least have been postponed. Gratitude has never counted for 
much in politics, but.the French would have had a right to 
complain if Greece had done anything that could have 
tended to injure their national interests. It is difficult to 
see, however, in what way the marriage of the Duke of 
Sparta with the Princess Sophie can do the slightest harm 
to France. Greece has no wish to obtain anything that 
France possesses, or desires to possess, and, ifshe had such 
a wish, this marriage would not necessarily bring her nearer 
to the attainment of her object ; for the policy of nations in 
our time is determined by solid interests, not by dynastic 
alliances. The Duke of Sparta and his young wife are in 
every way well-fitted for one another, and their union has 
simply nothing whatever to do with any question by which 
France can be even remotely affected. But since -the 
French, whether reasonably or unreasonably, feel rather 
bitterly about the matter, the statesmen of Greece ought .to 
miss no opportunity of conciliating them. France has 
always been a good friend of the Hellenic kingdom, and no 
one can tell how soon difficulties may arise in the settlement 
of which her influence might be of priceless value. -Greece 
cannot afford to allowso powerful an ally to be alienated 
by misunderstandings which may be dispelled by a little 
tact and courtesy. 


Tue InpIAN Press.——Every now and then the Anglo- 
Indian papers start a wild shrieking that the Empire is 
endangered by seditious writing in their native contem- 
poraries. One of these attacks is now in full swing, and its 
echoes even reach the London Press. Fortunately the 
English people have grown accustomed to these recurrent 
alarms, and little mischief now results. All the same it isa 
matter for regret that European Pressmen in the East are so 


ready to throw mud at t 


. Martin guilty of manslaughter rather than of murder. 
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he indigenous journalist. 
ld sort of sedition ma 


: sent: vate. ae ie wattvely 
i ared with the Irish article, it 1s enti'® 
denied. But, compare Aare 


innocuous. The native writer cannot too e 

the Queen and her family = his eulogies on them almost = 
jronical to European readers, so garnished are they _ 
Oriental hyperbole. He also lauds the British ra 
and the British people—except those of the latter who dwe 
in India. His half-educated brain has evolved the curious 


idea that the Englishmen with whom he is brought into ue 
tact are altogether abnormal types, by reason of their 
contempt. They 


being encrusted with racial pride and racial ; 

represent the hard fist of the conqueror ; the English at 
home have, he believes, nothing of that sort about them. 
This being his view, he showers clumsy and, for the most 
part, pointless abuse on his rulers, without for a moment 
suspecting that he is straying towards disloyalty and sedi- 
tion. -A common artifice of the native journalist is to predict 
the early advent of a Russian army unless this or that boon 
be granted to his class. At one time.the clamour 1s for the 
formation of native volunteer corps ; at another, admission 
is demanded into the commissioned ranks of the army, on 
the same conditions as obtain in the case of English gentle- 
men. But, although these and other petitions are invariably 
supplemented by the Russian bogey in the background, it 
would be a torturing of language to call them seditious. 
They are foolish and puerile ; that forms the Alpha and 


Omega of their offensiveness. 


That his 
‘ 4 not be 
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Tue GwEEDORE TRIALS.——As we pointed out last week, 
the jury acted wisely in finding the first prisoner put on his 
trial for being concerned in causing the death of Inspector 

The 
wisdom of this merciful distinction has been further illustrated 
this week, as it has caused the remainder of the prisoners— 
evidently distrustful that they might have as good luck as 
Gallagher, concerning whom the jury were unable to agree— 
to plead guilty, either to the charge of manslaughter, or to 
that of wilfully obstructing the police. Stern upholders of 
the majesty of the law—if there are any left in these degene- 
rate days—will doubtless be disappointed, for certainly some- 
body richly deserved hanging, as the penalty for a ferocious 
and dastardly murder. But the difficulty is to discover that 
somebody in a district where symputhisers with, or palliators 
of, such a crime are unfortunately only too numerous. 
And, as the detection of the principal offender or offenders is 
thus rendered practically impossible, this deplorable business 
has ended in as satisfactory a manner as can be expected. 
Now that Judge Gibson has spoken out so strongly, the 
police will in future take care, when they have similar arrests 
to make, to be provided with a force sufficient to cope with 
all probable contingencies, and also to accomplish their 
errand quietly and unobtrusively. 


Our Mippte ScHoois.——In his speech at Ormskirk the 
other day, Lord Derby called attention to a very real defect 
in our educational system. This is the want of a sufficient 
number of good schools for the middle classes. Although, 
as we have often taken occasion to point out, the methods of 
instruction in our elementary schools urgently need to be 
reformed, it cannot be denied that the provision for the 


’ education of the children of the working classes is incom- 


parably better than it was twenty ‘years ago. If the schools 
intended for boys at the other end of the social scale are not 
all that they might be, and ought to be, they at any rate do 
much excellent work, and are capable of being adapted to 
meet new needs. Unfortunately, middle schools are, as a 
rule, in a very different position. We do not, of course, 
mean to say that there are no admirable middle schools. 
Many grammar schools are now well organised, and there 
are some private middle schools which would compare 
favourably even with a typical German Gymnasium. But 
the schools which the majority of children of the middle 
class attend are not nearly so well fitted for their purpose as 


either the elementary schools on the one hand or the great 
Ss 


public schools on the other. Every one who thinks about 
the matter must see that this is a most serious evil, and that 
it ought to be remedied; for it is quite as important that 
England should have a properly-educated middle class as 
that the poorer and the better-off classes should be 
adequately trained. The State cannot, of course, be asked 
to establish a system of middle schools; but it "miei do 
much to bring about~a better state of things by insistin 

that incompetent persons shall not undertake the task of 
teaching in such institutions. It does not permit an 

quack who may choose to set up as a doctor to enforce ie 
payment of fees for medical advice. Why should it allow 
ill-educated men and women to enter upon educational 
work for which they have no sort of aptitude? Let every 


‘one who desires to be a teacher be required to give proof of 


his or her ability for the calling, and in the course of a few 
years we might be able to say of our middle schools that they 
were “ The Deformed Transformed.” i : 


ee) 


OcEAN Racine. Like the frog in the fable, the average 
passenger in a Transatlantic racer must often feel inclined to 
say to the captain, “It may be fun to you, but it is death to 
me.” There are possibly some who relish being driven 
ahead at top speed, against roaring winds and tumultuous 
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waves. Rumour asserts that omnibus racing 1s largely due 
: : 5 ; ’ g 
to the drivers being “tipped” by a certain description of 


, passenger to try to pass every similar vehicle on the road 


If there are human beings so profoundly idiotic as to do that 
it may be assumed that some Transatlantic passengers teats 
do take a lively interest in “beating record.” For these 
perilous races are only against time, like most American 
trotting-matches. It is very rare indeed for two liners tg 
start together ; even when they do they speedily lose sicht 
of one another, and those who take interest in the competi. 
tion can only judge what their chance of victory is by the 
time-test. And: for the sake of completing the voyage ing 
few minutes under the shortest previous time, there are 
actually people so constituted as to be willing to submit to 
the most hideous discomfort, not unattended by danger 
The nineteenth century is terribly given to hurry, no iaae 
but it has not come to such a pass as to render it a matter af 
vital consequence whether a voyage occupies five days 
twenty-three hours or six days two hours. That the 
builders, the owners, and the captains of the ships should 
wish to “ beat record” is natural enough ; in their cases it ig 
all in the way of business, since it leads to fame and fortune. 
But the passengers—what have they to do in that galley? 
Surely the majority must be too sensible to barter a week’s 
comfort for such a miserable mess of pottage as the gain of 
an hour or two. The next racecourse will be, we suppose, 
the Milford route. At all events, there will be a clear run in 
on the return voyage, instead of the slowing down which 
usually marks passages as soon as the Queenstown winning. 
post is left behind. : 


NortiricaTion oF InFecrious DiseasE.——This Act has 
now come into operation; compulsorily as regards the 
metropolis, and permissively as regards provincial authori- 
ties, Under the provisions of the Act notification must be 
given, in the case of certain infectious maladies occurring, 
both by the head of the household (or, in his default, by 
various other persons who are enumerated, including, finally, 
the occupier of the building) and also by the medical 
practitioner attending the patient. This obligation of a 
double notification gave rise, it will be remembered, to an 
ardent controversy, but we think it will be found that the 
joint responsibility imposed is wise. As the doctor is under 
a legal compulsion to do his duty in this respect, he need 
not fear that he will give offence to a foolish employer by 
disclosing family secrets ; and, moreover, his vigilance will 
be sharpened, and his sense of extra trouble sweetened, by 
the receipt of a small fee from the local authority to whom 
he makes the formal notification. This last is a most 
sensible provision. Doctors are a hard-worked body, and 
the sanitary enthusiasm of recent years has cast various 
duties upon them, which were unknown to preceding 
generations. As for the performance of these exte duties 
the toiling medico usually gets nothing but thanks, and not 
always that, it is not surprising that he sometimes has eyes 
conveniently blind for nuisances which the law expects him 
to see. The medical men scattered over the United King- 
dom constitute a sanitary army of the most valuable descrip- 
tion, but we cannot expect zealous service from them in 
suggesting preventive health-measures unless they are 
adequately paid for the additional labour they undergy. Let 
us hope that the Infectious Diseases Notification Act will 
be regarded as a wholesome precedent in this respect. 


SALVATIONISTS AT WHITCIIURCH. A great many people 
who do not often agree with Sir William Harcourt must 
have read with pleasure his sensib'e letter on the position of 
the Salvation Army in Whitchurch. A number of intolerant 
busybodies in that town have made themselves remarkably 
prominent by the persecution of the Salvationists. For no 
greater offence than that of beating a big drum and preaching 
to crowds in the open air, members of the Army have been 
dragged to prison, and a vast amount of unwholesome excite- 
ment has been stirred up among classes who, in the ordinary 
course of things, would have paid little heed to the doings o! 
“General” Booth’s eccentric soldiers. That the methods of the 
Salvation Army irritate a good many persons is certain ; and 
it is not always easy to understand how those who delight 
in sensational appeals and frantic noises can have much 
opportunity of listening to “the still, small voice ~ ail 
which religion is supposed to be intimately relate}. ee 
whether we like the Salrationists or not, the point 's that 
they. have aright to give effect to their ideas in their own 
way, so long as they do not cause real inconvenience to 
other people. Of course, if they obstruct the public high: 
ways, they must expect to be told to “move on,” and Lai 
punished in the event of their declining to obey lasvft 
orders. But we do not understand that either in Wai 


church or elsewhere they desire to block the streets, or _ 
annoy any one who wishes to have nothing to do ines any 
They are always perfectly ready to submit to aan 
which are enforced inthe case of other processioms's say 
street-orators. This being so, it is monstrous that the ee 
should be strained against them, and that they should 
kind that 


harshly treated. It is not by proceedings of this - 
England has won the reputation of being the freest coun _ 
in the world. “Live and let live” must be our te 
dealing even with enthusiasts whose proceedings we ia 
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ier \rHLETICS.—A very useful body is the National 
eae Recreation Society. Without any blowing of 
nvs a 


ts or beating of drums, it is doing right good work by 
ana -oluntary gymnastic teachers for those young 
poe aisations which have latterly come into existence 
: % centres of population. We do not refer to 
f the sporting type; they can look after 
ves, being mainly constituted of members to whom 
is a passion. But the members of the Young 
‘es Christian Association and its affiliated societies require 
cide struction and example to arrive at the mens sana in 
me and this they get from the Physical Recreation 
are Sand, 


men’s Org 
in most grea 
athletic clubs 0 


themse! 
athleticist 


te It is beyond dispute that the urban young man 
ea a) perpetual risk of degenerating into a nocturnal loafer, 
yuns « 


There is little temptation to take exercise in the streets after 
he has knocked off work for the day ; the monotony soon 
nips athletic enthusiasm in the bud. He must either, there- 
fore, remain indoors, or lounge about in quest of fresh air 
and distraction. That large numbers strong'y object to both 
alternatives 1S proved by the marvellous success that has 
attended the Young Men’s Friendly Society’s efforts to meet 
the athletic requirements of its members. ; So heartily have 
they taken to muscular exercise, that their team last year 
carried off the Challenge Shield open to competition among 
similar organisations throughout the kingdom. Gymnastics 
are only one department of their curriculum ; they also 
patronise, We believe, rowing, cycling, football, cricket, and 
posing, as do the members of the Polytechnic. And it is 
pleasant to relate that these young athletes box in the old 
stvle as a manifestation of skill, and not with the sole object 
of doing as much damage as possible to the antagonist. We 
agree with Sir Richard Webster, himself a renowned athlete 
in his dav, that it would be impossible to over-estimate the 


amount of good done by gymnastic societies in towns, 


Are Law anp Justice SyNonymMous ?——An interesting 
discussion has been raised in the columns of the Sz. James's 
Gacette on the question “ Are the Professions played out? e 
And the practically unanimous conclusion on the part of the 
more sensible persons who have joined in the debate is, that 
although the professions appear to be, and perhaps really 
are, more crowded than at any previous period, yet that a 
man who by diligence takes pains to make his proffered 
services valuable to the public will always in exchange for 
those services receive adequate remuneration. The discus- 
sion principally centred round the solicitors’ profession, and 
it was reasonably urged that, owing to the complexity of 
modern business, and the number of persons who are able 
and willing to pay for the assistance of an honest and 
capable Iegal adviser, men who are deserving of these 
complimentary adjectives will always, with patience and 


perseverance, ultimately succeed. But at this point, 
as a layman, the writer of these lines began to 
meditate on a_ side-issue. Why is it, he asked 


himself, that the solicitor is such a useful—nay, such an 
indispensable—creature to almost everybody who has any 
money to lose? And the answer is that we laymen fly to a 
solicitor for advice because we are so mortally afraid 
of the Law, Experience warns us that it is a sort of 
octopus out of whose clutches it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get if once we court its embraces. Supposing we 
find ourselves involved in some pecuniary dispute, where 
We are quite sure that we have right on our side. We go to 
the honest and capable solicitor before mentioned. What 
dovs he say? He says what he always says, “ You are in 
the right, but don’t goto law. You may get the worst of 
it. Pay the fellow, and have done with it.” Now, is it 
necessary that there should be this apparent divorce between 
Law and Justice? Curiously enough, in a number of the Sz. 
Janes 5 Gacetfe containing part of the “ Professions’ ” dis- 
a aa letter from a correspondent detailing his 
“ Ph ve experiences of the law in England and France. In 
teen jienen against his debtors, but cannot 
ines : se : - also, in resisting a claim which was 
jes. a eae . vurt to be unjust, had to pay 650/. in 
denis oe ae TEs xp er tetiegs WPSEe all the other way.. A 
fie chee Sec exists by which, at very small expense, 
Sdlenite ia ‘ ion in two precisely similar cases. If some 
aah ee: lawyers who represent us in Parliament 
ree Pg to take Law and Justice convertible, 
swith daa too often are, contradictory terms, they 
; gratitude of thousands. 


Reena, Women.——A most interesting Re- 
been issued he He Women of the United States has just 
Most: uf the ie ® American Commissioner of Labour. 
Serer ag sedi s eS were collected by women who 
Phy tines ce he the Commissioner. These indefatigable 
in 343 indastites wed no fewer than 17,427 women engaged 
The result sida eiie fais of the chief American cities. 
Slances of on my estigations is to show that the circum- 
essentialiy fi nas in the United States are not 
country,” iby: tate rom those of the satrié class in our own 
Spats a where the demand for the work of 

ideas ah soppy) wages are high ; in towns where 
lis a a te they are low—so low that in 
— ae women have the utmost difficulty in 
The Pie necessary to keep body and soul 
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PEN a as BS be found in New York, where 
Scene dt tates = oreign Jabour in the humblest 

5 y forces wages down to the level at 
which they just suffice to prevent starvation. In Boston the 
state of things is not much better, but in Chicago and 
Atlanta the supply of female labour is so limited that work- 
ing women are able almost to dictate their own terms. 
In these places high wages do not seem to produce a 
good effect on character, for “great complaint is heard 
of the incompetence and shiftlessness of the girls, -of 
their inability to learn to do fine work, of their unreliability 
and absenteeism.” Even in Chicago working women suffer 
greatly from having to live in overcrowded tenements, for 
which exorbitant rents are charged; and this evil is still 
Many attempts 
are made by philanthropic agencies, in America as in 
England, to bring gleams of brightness into the lives of 
working women; but it is recognised that their circum- 
stances can be effectually and permanently improved only 
It is necessary, above all, that they 
should combine to protect one another by means of Trades’ 
Unhappily there are many difficulties in the way, 
and for a long time the poorest class of honest women will 
probably continue to accept their lot as the result of a decree 
If the Women’s Trade Association, now being 
formed in London, should prove to be a success, its influence 
will no doubt, by and by, make itself felt on the other side of 


more formidable in New York and Boston. 


by their own efforts. 


Unions. 


of Fate. 


the Atlantic. 


Wrecxs.——Mr. Plimsoll may be safely trusted to make 
profitable use of the “Wreck Register” just published. 
Even the inexpert can gather from the contents that 
practical philanthropy has ample scope for activity in pro- 
tecting the lives of sailors, There is, it is true, some diminu- 
tion in the number of maritime casualties compared with 
the previous twelve months, but these statistics always 
fluctuate largely, and we fear it cannot. yet be said that 
‘England is gaining ground in this department of humanity, 
Collisions, the most fertile cause of loss of life at sea, appear 
to be as frequent as ever, while ancient coasting craft have 
the same disagreeable knack of going to the bottom. Now, 
what is the most common cause of collisions? Driving 
ahead during thick weather, unquestionably. And why are 


skippers guilty of such recklessness when they know that it 
endangers, not only their ships, but every soul on board? 
Simply because owners will have it so; thanks to being 
fully insured, they lose nothing by collisions, whereas 
delays e route would touch their pockets. It is the 
same 
which so many founder every year. Insured to their 
full value — sometimes considerably beyond it — they 
pay if they make reasonably quick passages, but not other- 
wise. The owner thus stands to win in a certain case, but 
not tolosein any. Is it wonderful then, that skippers in 
such employ naturally run the gravest risks, sooner than 
acquire the evil reputation of being unprofitable servants? 
Human nature will have to be reconstructed on totally different 
lines before the average skipper learns to hold the interests 
of humanity in higher regard than those of his employer. 
It is the system itself, not the individuals who operate it, 
that needs drastic amendment. Old sailing cralt, engaged 
in the coasting trade, should be subjected to rigorous 
inspection before each voyage; no maritime insurance 
that did not leave a large margin of loss to the owner 
should be legal; the Board of Trade should make~ lying-to 
compulsory during fogs in crowded or narrow waters ; more 
care should be taken that men shipped as sailors are sailors, 
and not, as in too many instances, landsmen impressed for 


the occasion. 


Notice.—— With ‘this number is tssued an EXTRA DOUBLE- 
Pace SupPLEMENT entitled “Festa,” from the picture by 
Mr. Melton Fisher. 
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7 YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.—A ae of the French 
Revolution Every Aecoin at Eight ole, fe DEAD HEART Prine 
ving, Mr. Bar t, Mr, Stirling, Mr. Righton ;-Miss Phillips an iss 

ae Romenlice (Mr. Elurst) nen Wily. 10 5 5.—LYCEUM. 


RIGHTON THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs, NYE CHART. 
—MONDAY. November ath, VAN BIENE and HORACE LINGARD'S 
COMIC OPERA COMPANY in PEPITA, 


AXtS AND CRAFTS’ EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The NEW 
GALLERY, Regent, Street. SECOND EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 19 


ission O hilling. 

108 AUR CRANE President, ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 

yk ANNUAL EXHIBITION of HIGH CLASS MODERN 
PICTURES by ARTISTS of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS 

is NOW OPEN at THOMAS McLEAN’'S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket (next 

the Theatre). Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 

TH SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 

THE MOST POPULAR ENGRAVINGS. 


DIANA OR CHRIST? . . . + + + Epwin Lona, RA. 
TRUST. . . © + «© «© «© « «+ ©, Burton Barber 
PARTHENIA . . «© + + « © «+ GH. Swinsteap 


L'ANGELUS._ . . Jj. F. Miviet 


WHEN THE HEARTIS YOUNG. . . T. Luoyo 

TURF FAVOURITES, 1887 . . . + + H Biro 

A FAVOURITE AUTHOR. . . . Atma Tapema, R A. 
GLIMMERING LIGHT. . 3 . B.W. Leaver, A.R.A. 
INLOVE ... > . Marcus STONE 


The largest assortment of Engrayings in London in Stock 
GEORGE REES, m5, Strand (Corner of Savoy Street). 


in the case of those antediluvian coasters, of 
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LONDON. BRIGHTON, & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


a. 


3 : 
‘THE BRIGHTON SEASON.—Frequent Trains from Victoria 


aie - and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &e. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. » 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets. 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
zeal na Drawing Room Cars between London and Brightgn. , 
FS rough bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

n the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. * 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A First-Class Cheap 


Train from Victoria 10.0 a.m,_ Day Return Ticket: i i 
‘Fait .oam., Day I s, 128. 6d., including Pullman 
celia to return by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) ae West 


RIGHTON’ EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class Cheap Trains 


from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.13 p.m Wit Claphi i 
Croydon. Returning from Brighton Cental Sutin a, Gecher J pnetion and 
T sgin.the Bane day. Bate Hise sits 10s. ation) or West Bugstan iby any 

4 Pullman Drawing Room Car is run in the 10.43 a.m. ‘Frain {1 ictori: 
Brighton (Central Station), returning from Brighton (Central Benen) ie die tae 
Dem a Special Gear eee em Muclotig, including Pullman Car, 125.. also 

MA s as: any other Train su 
(Central Station) or West Brighton. any other Train ‘some! day arom ‘Brighton 


RIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM.—E t 
Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria et and 11.40 a,.m., steer ee 
Wi 


Junction ; and from London Bridge a! oF 
function; ge at 9.30 a.m. and 12. noon, calling at East 


Return Tickets, available to return by any Train_sa day, f Brigh 
(Central Station) or West Brighton—rst Class, Hale "Guinea, | ia cilia estan 
to the Aquarium and the Royal Pavilion. " ies ce ck ii 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAP —Via ‘e 
Pp HAVEN. DIEPPE, and ROUEN. sia ue sia’ 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 

Special Express Day Service CW eoeaaee and Sundays). 


p to and Includi turday, 
London to Paris (1st and and Class. aturlay, November 26th, 


Paris to London (ist ana and Class) 


Victoria. . 0.) dep. 9.0 a.m. avis: 5 4 de} 

London Bridge . . » 90am, London Bridge. 1° arr, Hi at 

PATS: cn 28 net, Bete £39,p-m. Victoria ia ics ee, es, OB 

Improved Express Night Service. Weekdays and Sundays until further notice. 
London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class). Paris to Tendon. (1, 2, 3 Class) 

“ ep. is ep. 
Victoria (West End). . 8.50 p.m. Paris (St. Lazare) 5 ee Bas 
London Bridge (City). .  9.0p.m. Tandon arr. 

‘ arr. ondon Bridge (Gity} . 7.40 a.m. 
Paris (St, Lazare). ». « 80am. Victoria (West gos z 3 ps a.m, 


Fares—Single, First 345. 7d. Second 25s. 7d. Third 18s. 7d. 
Return, First 58s. ad. Second 428. ad. Third 33s. 3d. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, é&c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


FoR full particulars, see Time Books and Handbills, to be 
obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station and at the following 
Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West End General Offices, 28, 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Baildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hays 
Agency, Cornhill ; Cook’s Office, Ludgate Circus ;_and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) ~ A, SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


FOREIGN PARCEL AGENCY. 


CPRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Packages of any Size or Weight transmitted between LONDON and any Station 
in INDIA, or vice versa, 


; At 6d. per Ib, 
[NSURANCE FREE. 


DELIVERY 


FREE. 
Payment at Either End. 
NO RESTRICTICTIONS as to SIZE or WEIGHT. 
Reduct'uns on Large or Heavy Packages. 


App'y for Labels, Dates of Despatch, and other Particulars to 
Lowpon: 4, Guildhall Chambers, E.C. Bombay: BENN, ASHLEY, and co. 
Catcurta: DYCE, NICOL, and CO. 


READY MONDAY, DEC. 2. 


JHE GRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


It will contain 4 highly-finished Pictures and 53 Sketches, 
ALL REPRODUGED IN COLOURS, 


By the following Artists : 


“A BOY’S DREAM OF .THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS* 
By Aprren Marie. 


“CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS DINNER ON A HOME- 
WARD BOUND TROOPSHIP.” By G. Duranp. 


“SNOWED UP ON CHRISTMAS EVE.” By J. C. Dott 
MAN, R.I. ‘ 


“BRINGING IN THE ICE—~CEYLON.” By Aoprigen Mania. 
“MRS, GOLIGHTLY’S DANCE.” By Artuur Hopkins. 
“THE GIRL. WITH 89 LOVERS.” By W. Ratston, 
“AN ILLUSTRATED SONG.” By Percy Macquop. 
“WNCLE BILL’S PIE.” By Mars. 

“THE TALE OF TWO JOLLY POST BOYS.” By Hvucu 


THOMSON. 
THE PRESENTATION PICTURE 
WILL BE 
*JESSlCA.” 


By Luke Fitpss, R.A., the universal favourite of the Graphic Gallery of 
Shakespeare s Heroines. 


There will also be Two Stories, 
“A Singular Sense of Duty,” 
By D. Curistie Murray, and 


“The Romantic History of Lady Okebury, 


As Revatep sy Hersetr. 


Price One Shilling; by Parcels Post, 3d. extra, 


N.B.—Only a limited number can be issued, and there will be no reprint. 


In order to avoid disappointment, book your ordertat once with your news- 
agent, as there is sure to be a large demand for this Number. 


Office: 199, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE CAT SHOW 


ALTHOUGH the Countess de la Torre was not represented at the 
Show held on Tuesday and Wednesday last week, there was no 
lack of numbers. More than five hundred cats, together with 
kittens innumerable, sat in their cages, and received with silent 
dignity the attentions of the visitors. That is the peculiarity of a 
Cat Show. Unlike dogs, the competitors make no noise, and take 
all the proceedings as a matter of course. That is, to say, the 
adults do; the younglings are full of restlessness and animation. 
In the cat-world there is an aristocracy of hair. Fluffiness is the 
cfiterion of merit; and the long-haired tabby, the fluffy Russian 
blue Gwhich reminds one of “the rugged Russian bear,” of the 
Jingo jingle) and its Persian cousin quite look down: upon their 
smooth-haired rivals. Nevertheless, there were a good many of 
these latter on view, especially in the Working Men's Class, where 
good mousing qualities are more regarded than an elegant appearance 
onthe hearth-rug. The fashionable cat to-day is the Siamese, which, 
with its black muzzle and fawn coat, resembles a pug-dog ; of these 
there were several. Manx cats were in favour not long ago, but on 
this occasion their tale was short, for there were but two of theml 
Perhaps the greatest curiosity of the Show was a real Tortoiseshell 
Tom, a rarity which cat-fanciers regard much as stamp-collectors do 
a black penny V.R. English. However, it was not this cat upon whose 
head was set the prohibitive price of 1,000 Needless to say there 
was no bid, but business was pretty brisk among the cheaper sorts, 
prices ranging from two guineas for a kitten to as much as 25/. for 
a “ grown-up.” 

PRINCESS SOPHIE AT VENICE 


Tue Empress Frederick, accompanied by the Princess Sophie 
(then the bride-elect, but now the wife of the Crown Prince of 
Greece) and her three other daughters, arrived at Venice at 3 P.M. 
on October 20th, en route for Athens. The Royal party were 
received at the station by the civil and military authorities, and 
escorted on board the chartered steamer Jmperatrix, which started 
on the following Tuesday for Corinth. On the night of the arrival 
at Venice of the distinguished travellers the city was illuminated, 
and next evening there was a serenade. 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION 


ON Thursday, October 24th, the curtain drew up for the last act 
of the long drama which is being enacted in the Royal Courts of 
Justice. Since the Commission opened, five hundred witnesses, 
save one, have answered nearly 100,000 questions ; and the report 
of the proceedings fills more than six thousand foolscap pages, 
containing words to the number of nearly three million and a half. 
Mr. Murphy, Q.C., for the Times, has examined more than a 
-hundred witnesses ; Sir Charles Russell, for the Parnellites, has 
-cross-examined 175. The proceedings began last week with Mr. 
Biggar's speech in his own behalf. The New Law Courts have not 
apparently the inspiring influence of St. Stephen’s, and, after he 
had paid a few exceedingly left-handed compliments to the Attorney- 
General and Mr. Soames, Mr. Biggar was actually at a loss for 
words, and incontinently sat down, At no loss. for words: was Mr. 
Davitt, who followed, and, in spite of the presence in the court of 
Major Le Caron, whose appearance generally seems to have a 
disturbing influence upon the Parnellites, he spoke without inter- 
ruption through Thursday, Friday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


MILFORD DOCKS 


TuaT splendid expanse’ of almost land-locked water, Milford 
Haven, is now provided with the indispensable adjunct of a set of 
first-rate docks, after severe vicissitudes of fortune had been under- 
gone by the Company which undertook their construction. They 
have cost a million sterling ; there is 2 graving-dock over 700 feet 
long ; wet docks capable of receiving a dozen great liners at once; 
miles of quays; a railway running-close to the landing-place ; and, 
above all, the power of entering and leaving at any state of tide. 
At length everything was finished, and the contracts with steamship 
owners and the Great Western Railway were not only signed, but, 
on Thursday, October 24th, carried into actual performance. On 
that day, at §.30 P.M., the Anchor Line steamer City of Rome, from 
New York, anchored at Dale Road, one of the many inlets within 
Milford Haven. She had on board 160 packages of luggage and 
122 passengers, all of whom were members of: Mr. Barnum’s troupe, 
which is just about to. open Olympia with “the Greatest Show on 
Earth.” Having landed her passengers, &., the City of Rome left 
for Liverpool. The train containing the passengers and baggage 
started for London at 10.20 P.M., and performed the journey to 
Paddington in a few minutes over six hours. Sanguine expectations 
are formed that for passenger, as distinguished from goods, traffic, 
this route to and from America will become popular, as it will save 
the fogs and difficult navigation of the Irish Sea. For passengers 
whose ultimate destination is London or the Continent Milford 
is very little further off than Liverpool, with the advantage of 
avoiding what is often the mest unpleasant and dangerous part of 
the sea-passage. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT VENICE 


AT 10 P.M. on October 1sth the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and their daughters arrived at Venice, and slept on board the 
Osborne, after having received the officials of the city. On the 
following morning: they visited the Cathedral of St. Mark and the 
Ducal Palace. In the evening there were musical /éfes on the 
Piazza of St. Mark in honour of the Royal visitors, and on the 
following day, as depicted_in our issue of last week, a water /éte 
was held on the Grand Canal. On October 19th their Royal 
Highnesses left for Athens. 


DR. JOULE 


Dr. JAMES PRESCOTT JOULE, who died on the 11th inst, at Sale, 
near Manchester, was born at Salford on Christmas Eve, 1818. 
Being a delicate child, he was educated at home, and at the age of 
fifteen was set to work in his father’s brewery. But he and his 
brother were sent to learn chemistry from the distinguished chemist, 
Dalton,of Manchester;and an affection for science,was thus implanted 
in young Joule’s mind. At first he turned his attention mainly to 
magnetism and electricity, but he soon began to interest himself in 
heat, and as early as 1843 he promulgated his famous law of the mecha- 
nical equivalent of heat. It was this discovery, which has been of 
inestimable value in commercial as well as scientific under- 
takings, which made Joule’s reputation, though many other 
important discoveries are associated with his name. Dr. Joule 
received the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal Society in 1852, the 
Copley Gold Medal of the same body in 1870, and the Albert 
Medal of the Society of Arts in 1880, In 1878 his services to 
science were recognised by Lord Beaconsfield, and he was given a 
pension of 200/. a year. But he lived a most retired and modest 
existence; even his death was not publicly known for several days 
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ied i lia, daughter 

Dr. Joule married in 1847 Amelia, 
of Mr. John Grimes, Comptroller of Customs, Liverpool, 2 Rage 
he had a son and a daughter. His wife died a few yea 


marriage, but his children survive him. 


SIR DANIEL GOOCH, 
i Co 
MAN of the Great Western Railway n d 
a noiate iliness, on October 15th, at his Benne. sone 
Clewer Park, near Windsor, aged seventy-three. +1¢ 


i i berland, and -it was 

t zath, 1816, at Bedlington in Northum : 
heStelight as a child to wander about among ny eee ae 
Bedlington Ironworks. George Stephenson wa Lae a airs 


. » i t Stephenson an , 
at his father's house, and it wa! @ 2 ung Daniel served his 


treet Works in Newcastle that the yo ‘ 
Aner to practical engineering. He ine snipes i 
locomotive works at Warrington under Robert ei ye baer 4 
at the early age of twenty-one, Brunel recommenc = hoe oe 
directors for the appointment of Locomotive Superinten ee 
Great Western Railway, a post which he held for twen y- ‘ 

ears, He at once took rank as one of the leadevs of his pro ge 
His “North Star,” still to be seen at Swindon, is a ene 
symmetry and compactness, though made over ay ra 80. cally 
engines that work the broad-gauge eer . : oe see 


hen he pu ] 
NOR Be a ate in Bde, Nor has their speed 
In 1864 Mr. Gooch retired from the 


in order to devote himself to the 
establishment of telegraphic communication between Bagland and 
America. He and his associates succeeded, after many ar yin 
and he was rewarded with a baronetcy. Soon after he 


after its occurrence. 


mpany; died, after 


the late Mr. Henry Ta’ 
several children, including a s 
succeeds to the baronetcy ; 
daughter of the late Mr. John Burder, of 
him.—Our portrait is from a photograph 
Eton. 


THE NEW M.P. FOR BRIGHTON 


THE seat left vacant by the death of Sir Tindal Robertson (C) 
was contested last Friday by Sir Robert Peel (G L), who polled 
4,628 votes, and Mr. Gerald Loder (C), who polled 7,132 votes. 
The latter was therefore declared duly elected. Mr. Gerald Walter 
Erskine Loder is the fourth son of the late Sir Robert Loder, who 
was M.P. for Shoreham from 1880 to 1885, by his marriage with 
Maria, daughter of the late Mr. Hans Busk, of Culverden, Tun- 
bridge Wells. The new M_P. was born October 25th, 1861 (so that 
he won his electioneering victory on his birthday), and was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He has been for some 
time Private Secretary to the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., 
President of the Local Government Board.—Our portrait 1s from a 
photograph by W. A. and H. Fry, 68, East Street, Brighton. 


“ THROUGH THE NEW WEST ’”—ON TOUR WITH 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA OVER THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ONE of the most enjoyable routes to America during the summer 
season is vid the Straits of Belle Isle, across the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, up the St. Lawrence River to Quebec and Montreal. On 
leaving Moville, in the North of Ireland, by the Allan Line of 
steamers, one generally sights land on the other side in five days. 
Though these steamers do not go at the fancy pace of their sisters 
on the Queenstown-New-York route, they get out of the boisterous 
Atlantic into comparatively smooth water in much less time, and are 
exceedingly comfortable and well-officered. From Rimouski, at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, where the mails are landed, and as far 
as Quebec, the scenery is one panorama of forest-clad mountains, 


“Jand-locked bays, and rocky islets, with here and there small settle- 


ments nestling in the foot-hills. Arriving at the abrupt promontory 
whereon stands the Citadel of Quebec, the scenery begins to soften, 
and fertile lowlands stretch from either shore, studded with bright 
little villages and townships, surrounded with rich foliage, forming 
the beautiful valley of the St. Lawrence. On landing at’ Montreal 
I took train for Ottawa, where I joined the Governor-General’s 
party on the journey through the New West—a journey over a con- 
tinuous line, the longest stretch of railway in the world, a direct 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Viceregal train is composed of three carriages. Next to the 
engine is the Canadian and Pacific parlour and sleeping-car, “The 
Nagasaki,” the interior of which. surpasses any,car I have yet seen 
on the Arnerican Continent for beauty of design and upholstery. 
The second carriage is used for baggage, stores, and as a dressing- 
room for the aides-de-camp. The third and last is the Viceregal 
car, christened “ The Victoria.” The forward part of this car is the 
dining-room, comfortably seating twelve persons. Partitioned from 
this is a kitchen ; then come three bedrooms and a bathroom. In 
rear of the car is Lady Stanley's apartment, looking with large 
windows on to the track, and furnished with sofas, easy chairs, 
and all drawing-room requisites. All the carriages are connected 
in the usual fashion adopted with American trains, so that passen- 
gers can visit each other at will. 

Though his Excellency had many loyal ovations at the various 
points of industries em voude, it was not till Lord Stanley and party 
arrived at the “bull’s-eye” city of the West—Winnipeg—that the 
reception took the form of a large organisation. A torchlight pro- 
cession, in which the whole populace seemed to join, surged round 
the Viceregal carriage en route to Government. House. . No 
Governor-General has had greater demonstrations: of. loyalty and 
affection than were shown to Lord and Lady Stanley in this great 
Western centre. Though it was pouring with rain, and the streets 
were a foot thick with the tenacious Winnipeg mud, the cheering 
crowds plodded on a full two miles to Governor Schultz’s residence. 
where his Excellency and Lady Stanley remained during the few 
days pages in the capital of Manitoba, " 

ne of the most important functions following th 
Governor-General into Winnipeg was the adres cm ot 


Mayor and Corporation in the Court House, the interior of a: 


building which is one of the wonders of the “ mushroom city.” 

On leaving Winnipeg for Regina, we paid a visit en route to the 
Crofter Settlement near. Saltcots, where we’ found the majority of 
forty-nine families, mustering 280 men, women, and children, sent 
out by the British Government last spring. Small wooden. houses 
were already erected for them on arrival, and implements and oxen 
given them to break up the ground. They had already broken up 
several acres, dug wells and made clearings to avert the terrible prairie 
fires. In one hut the family had brought its own spinning-wheel 
and loom, and the women were busy at work preparing for the 
winter, while their menkind were also preparing for the cold “ snap ” 
by plastering the exterior walls of their wooden shanties with fad 
There were a few saa among the settlers, and there were men 
who seemed to be loafing while the women were doing the work; 


_ to that rope, is jumping up and 
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put the majority seemed more than satisfied with wh 
ment had done for them, and had a bright, hopeful 1 fs Gore : 
ir 


faces. F. VILLERs, 
“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS” 


A New serial story by William Black, 
Small, is continued on page 533. 


A CHILDREN’S SCHOOL TREAT 


Mr. HERBERT JOHNSON’ life-like drawings will recall ¢ 
persons—both teachers and pupils—the experiences of i Many 
summer, when such scenes as are here depicted were visible © past 
railway station. Unfortunately, during July and Sate. is every 
most favourite months for these events, the weather this y & tio 
very often the reverse of what was wanted by holida: ‘ed Was 
nevertheless, the buoyant spirits of youth rise Eupétioe ea akers. 
downpour of chilling rain, and even the icy heart of a ev ne toa 
be melted by the shrill hurrahs and vehement wavings of 4 Might 
handkerchiefs which proceeded from the crowded railway bee and 
And, in a soberer way, the mothers, too, enjoy the fun ae 83, 
when it is all over, the recollection stands out asa leaps 
mark in the sluggish current of every-day monotonous Ri doa 


THE SETTLEMENT OF CAPE JUBY, NORTH West 
AFRICA 


Tuis part of Africa was first visited by Mr. Donald Mackenzie; 
1876, with a view of founding a commercial settlement, and ultimat : 
of opening up a route to the Western Soudan, and thus tapping th 
trade of that populous district. After examining two hundred mi : 
of coast-line, Cape Juby was selected by Mr. Mackenzie as the ks 
suitable place for the settlement, for it is the only safe atta 
the coast for hundreds of miles. It has the advantage of being ce 
the Canary Islands, and possesses a splendid climate. In 1879 a 
Mackenzie founded the settlement, but not without bitter opposition 
from Spain and Morocco—Spain, because the conqueror of oh 
Canaries occupied a portion of the same coast four hundred res 
ago; Morocco, because she feared that a settlement south of that 
empire would, in the end, interfere with the slave traffic, and take 
away much of the Soudan trade, Notwithstanding opposition 
Mr. Mackenzie was able to build a castle on the rocks at the entrance 
of the harbour, and another large house on shore. This was accom. 
plished with the consent of the natives and Chief, who ceded to him 
the port and the surrounding land for ever. Spain, anxious to 
thwart these operations, took possession of five hundred miles of 
coast to the south of Cape Juby; but the natives killed many ofthe 
settlers, and the whole project was a failure. The trading operations 
at Cape Juby have suffered considerably from the opposition of the 
Moorish Sultan, and lately one of the managers at Cape Juby was 
killed. In consequence of their appeals for help Mr. Mackenzie 
consented to visit the place again, with a view to endeavour to 
readjust relations with the natives and reorganise the place. He 
left England on the 2nd of August, accompanied by Colonel Baron 
Lahure, of the Belgian Royal Army, and Lieutenant Fourcault, of 
the Belgian Navy. These gentlemen reached Cape Juby on the 
sth of September, and they were able, with Mr. Mackenzie, to make 
journeys to various places in the neighbourhood. In order to over- 
come all the difficulties by which the settlement at Cape Juby is 
surrounded, Mr. Mackenzie proposes to incorporate a large company, 
which would take over Cape Juby, and, with the native Chiefs, pro- 
tect the whole country, and without delay open up direct intercourse 
with the Western Soudan through a healthy district. He hopes in 
this way to make Cape Juby a prosperous settlement, and bring the 
interior under the influence of commerce and civilisation. During 
Baron Lahure’s stay at Cape Juby he made numerous sketches, three 
of which we engrave. 

“ The Port of Cape Juby with Castle and Shore.”—This Castle, 
which is a very substantial building, was commenced in 1880, 
and completed in 1882. It is a spendid place of defence as well 
as a residence; the shore house is also a strong building used 
for trading operations. The centre engrav ng represents the pit: 
jected town of Tarfaya, which Mr. Mackenzie proposes to build at 
Cape Juby. A battery will be built at the entrance of the harbour 
with a long mole or séa-wall on the top of the reef, which eed 
prove the port to such an extent that it will be as secure onl ne 
for-vessels. The proposed town will be surrounded by a wa 
all Eastern towns. It will have the advantage of anexcellent supply 
of water, and its genial and salubrious climate should attract many 
Europeans as well as native traders. = Delta 

“ Sahara, Delta of the Saghiet El Hamra. —The sane a 
of the Saghiet El Hamra was visited by Mr. Mackenzie and nal 
Lahure, accompanied by some friends. This is a great cy he 
the Wadi Draa, which takes its rise in the Atlas Mountains. a 
to the south, passing near Tendouf; it then turns to the ene i 
reaches the Atlantic Ocean sixty miles south of Cape Ju al 
about three miles wide and about 200 feet deep, lying ee ‘i $ 
the coast; there are several very deep depressions ae i 
salt which seem at one time to have been submerged ae Barot 
The lowest engraving represents Mr. Donald a elees oe 
Lahure, Lieut. Fourcault, and their companions making 41 abet 
camels to examine the country near Cape Juby, se - prought 
without settled inhabitants, is very fertile and might vie Baro 
under cultivation.—The portraits of Mr. Donald a ’ 
Lahure, and Lieutenant Fourcault are from photograp)>. 


TIIE SEASON AT BRIGHTON 


F is 
Not “the” season this time. Even at Brighton the aN 
not warm enough in October ae 
machines have long since been 
favourite occupation of some of the v 
It isa curious pastime, this, of watching t nee 
which never seems to pall. Perhaps it may be the cn! 
am I,” thinks the onlooker, “ high and dry, warm oni 
and there is poor Jones, vainly endeavouring to SW" 
on the ground, and telling Brown, who ae 
machine, that it is ‘qui-ite w-w-warm, while Mrs 2 
‘ down as if she were V Barnes $ 
fact remains, and 1! - e 
old maids and young 


illustrated by Willian 


But, whatever the reason, the fa 
picture we may see Jew and Gentile, 
alike enjoying the curious spectacle. 
CUB-HUNTING 
AND ¥. c V, 
CONVICT LIFE IN WORMWOOD SCRUB? 


See pp. $44, 545: 


THE TERRIER'S STRATAGEM - itthtt 
THOSE who deny to dogs the possession of ee gual ms 
instinct is often hardly distinguishable from t i 1B javell any 
terrier in our pictures, for example, was a most ! 4 upon ct 
Like the fox which robbed the crow, he hte t ae uld “i 
vanity. He guessed that Rock, in his belief t forget his ee 
on properly without him, would for a moment jeer is cal ne 
Scotch caution, and drop his prize; and, as ae if Rock 8 sul 
were eminently successful. But we pity Bim sometimes ever the 
chance to pay off his old score, for dogs ee Of jealo 30 


as wellas wily. We know of a case in whi 


: med it. 
attentions paid to another, deliberately drow ned 
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ERIOR OF A VENETIAN CAFE 


N FISHER, EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
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“FESTA” 


VENICE, the unique, with its seventy-two islands, its network of 
canals, its ghostl gondolas, and its picturesque buildings, has, from 
time immemorial, been a favourite haunt for the artist fraternity. 
But whereas in former years painters devoted themselves chiefly to 
depicting the architectural glories of the Queen of the Adriatic, of 
Jate the human life of the canal-ridden city, under the influence and 
example of such men as Eugene de Blaas, Van Haanen, and Henry 
Woods, has exercised a still greater attraction, To this school 
belongs Mr. Melton Fisher's “ Festa, The Interior of a Venetian 
Café,” which was recently exhibited at the Royal Academy, and ar 
engraving of which we have placed before our readers. The full 
title exactly explains the scope of the picture. It is not the every- 
day aspect of the café which is represented, but the holiday aspect, 
when more of the feminine and of the domestic element is present 
than on ordinary occasions. Those who know Venice will agree 
that Mr. Fisher has gone to Nature for his dramatis persone ; they 


are genuine Venetian types. 


“THe SILENT FRENCHMAN,” A correspondent sends us the 
flowing extract from a contemporary :—A curious incident in 
sournalism happened on Friday last. An article appeared in 7he 
‘Graphic entitled, “The Silent Frenchman and the Vivacious Ger- 
man "—a bold title, but one apparently justified. On the same day 
the Times printed a lengthy review of Arthur Young’s travels in 
France in 1787, 1788, and 1789, and notes that there must have 
heen ‘one great change in manners’ since those days. ‘He 
(Young) complains continually of the unsociability and reserve of: 
the taciturn company at public tables, With twenty or thirty at 
table there was no general talk, and everybo+y was inclined to 
mistrust a stranger.’ ‘Assuredly,’ says the 7?mes reviewer, ‘nowa- 
days there is no room for complaint of the kind when Frenchmen, 
and especially the commis voyageurs, come together in some pro- 
vineial hotel;’ but this is exactly the complaint of the writer, 
‘1, B,,in Zhe Graphic ; and, most strangely,.it is of the provincial 
hotels and the commis voyageurs that he most complains. In fact, 
ihe writer of 1889 uses almost the same words as did Young in 
1789 to describe the silent Frenchman. Probably the effect is from 
the same cause—the anxious times, when each man is inclined to 
distrust a stranger. But it is certainly a curious and striking co- 
incidence that the two articles should have appeared on the same 


day.” 


PoLITICAL.—There was a great display of political oratory on 
Tuesday, Lord Hartington speaking at Wolverhampton, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Hull, Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, 
Mr. John Morley at Bristol, and Lord Ripon at Selby. Lord 
llartington referred indignantly to such promises made by anti- 
Unionist leaders as Sir W. Harcourt’s to the Welsh Libera- 
tionists, that they should have Disestablishment in Wales if they 
would support Home Rule for Ireland. The holding out of “ baits 
an] bribes” was, he said, to import into what ought to be the 
highest regions of political statesmanship all the arts of the log- 
roller and the wire-puller.—Mr. Goschen replied to the boasts of 
the anti-Unionists respecting some of the results of recent 
by-elections, that during the last nine of these the Unionists had 
polled 32,000 odd votes against 27,500 Gladstonian votes, THe 
made a novel and telling point when alluding to Mr. Glad- 
stone's remark at Southport on the danger to European peace 
atising out of the disturbances in Crete. Turkey, Mr. Goschen 
said, had done for Crete exactly what Mr. Gladstone wishes to see 
done for Ireland; the Sultan had given Crete Home Rule, the only 
tie remaining between it and Turkey being that of a Turkish 
Governor-General, and the payment of a tribute to the Turkish 
exchequer. It was not the oppression of Turkey that produced the 
Cretan disturbances, but a conflict between men of different races 
ant creeds which had necessitated the despatch of an Imperial 
army to quell them.— Mr. Chamberlain explained the steps 
beri taken to terminate the misunderstanding between Liberal 
Vaionists and Conservatives in Central Birmingham, and said that 
during the whole of his political experience, by-elections had always 
gone against the Government which happened to be in existence.— 
Mr. Morley could find no more effective reply to the demand for a 
disclosure of the new Gladstonian scheme of Home Rule—which, 
after three years of incubation, must surely have been hatched by 
iis time—than the assertion that the framers of the American Con- 
‘uion shut themselves up for five months, keeping their own 
sel, and did not come upon a platform and produce their 
sieme bit by bit—Lord Ripon discovered a new argument for 
ome Rule in the 30,000 soldiers said to be now in Ireland, not 
one of whom, he said, could be withdrawn if England were engaged 
in a vreat Continental war—On Tuesday, too, the Speaker tempe- 
rately, but emphatically, protested against the “ growing latitude of 
whitival expression,” hoping for the application to political life of 
the rules of the old prize-ring, and the disqualification of the com- 
«tant who constantly indulged in vituperative language. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPEECHES, Opening the new reading and 
*seation rooms of an Institute at Saltney, a suburb of Chester, Mr. 
Glultone delivered himself of a discursive address, in which com- 
rtatively little was said about reading and recreation, and a great 
deal about what had been done for the working classes since the 
chil thood of the speaker. At the same time Mr. Gladstone inci- 
Ge:tully dropped a remark tending to neutralise the impression, 
Which much of the speech might have produced, that before his ap- 
‘carance in the world the History of England wasa blank. “Do 
net” he said, “believe the people who tell you that the English 
Constitution began in the year 1800. It is as old as the hills. 
all not be charged with immoderate language if I say that 
about a thousand, or certainly five or six hundred, years 
‘\nce your English forefathers developed those grand fundamental 
‘cus which now constitute the basis of English liberty.”—Lord Derby 
et a delivering the prizes gained at the Ormskirk Grammar 
Pes which has been of late years so reorganised as to make it 
es he called “popular in the best sense of the word,” remarked 
oe while the upper classes have a system of education which 
“wits them, and the children of the poor are better instructed than 
Cver they were before, our weak point in educational matters is 
" 'mitted’on all hands to be the want of good secondary or middle- 
<'S teaching.—At the opening meeting in Edinburgh of the 
i Congress for the Advancement of Art and its Application 
iit wast: its President, the Marquis of Lorne, delivered a very 
ae esting address, in the course of which he held out as worthy of 
aes the course pursued by the Municipality of Paris in 
with Tae very large sums yearly in decorating their public buildings 
bineg Te national pictures. When, he asked, shall we 
aa A ** 2 Scottish baillie rising in his place in council and moving, 
‘Tec natter of course, that sums be given to our own people to 
““Corate our public places ? 
on ie Loxpon County Councit, at their usual weekly meeting 
ucsday, approved of the report of the Finance Committee, 
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recommending the creation of a stock of a milli i 
per cent. interest, 88 per 100 being the Ah daily besa ae 
tenders for it will be received—In regard to the application t 
Parliament for powers to widen the Strand, &c., already ac: 3 
by the Council i i niente Soe 
y » as previously detailed in this column, a resolution 
was adopted, partly with a view to preserve the Church of St 
Mary-le-Strand, making that application to include one for powers 
to the Council to acquire the land and buildings on the north 
frontage of Holywell Street, with sufficient land and buildings on 
the north side of the church, and a portion of the enclosure at its 
west end, so as to form a practicable roadway with suitable frontage. 

IRELAND Mr. Parnell’s new Tenants’ Defence Association 
was inaugurated on Monday at Thurles, in Tipperary. Ina speech 
full of the usual abuse of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Smith Barry, the 
Chairman, Mr. Sexton, M.P., affirmed that the new organisation 
was to employ only “legal means.” Tenants evicted for any cause 
were to be supported out of a fund raised bya levy of at least 3d. 
in the pound on the Poor Law valuation of each subscribing tenant's 
holding. Among the speakers was Dr. Tanner, M.P., who had just 
been released from Clonmel Gaol. He appeared to’ be in robust 
health, and was in full possession of his beard—On Tuesday, the 
very day on which Mr. John Morley, at Bristol, was denouncing the 
procedure of the Irish Executive in the matter of the trial of the 
men charged with causing the death of Inspector Martin at 
Gweedore, nine of Mr. Morley’s injured clients pleaded guilty to 
the charge of mansiaughter, and Father M‘Fadden, another of the 
alleged victims of Mr. Balfour’s tyranny, at whose door the ill-fated 
Inspector Martin was murdered, pleaded guilty to the charge of 
obstructing the police-—At Tralee the Judge congratulated the 
Grand Jury on the improved tranquillity of Kerry, formerly one of 
the most disturbed of Irish counties. During the corresponding 
quarter of 1888, twenty-three persons were boycotted in this 
district ; in the present quarter, only two. 

JOTTINGS. By the gracious permission of the Queen, 
Constitution Hill has been opened to the public for light vehicular 
traffic.—The South London Tramway Company have offered their 
malcontent conductors and drivers several important concessions, 
one of which would, in many cases, effect a reduction of nearly 
three hours in the working-day—A movement is being started to 
institute some “practical memorial” in honour of the memory of 
John Howard the philanthropist, the hundredth anniversary of 
whose death occurs on January 2oth, 1890. 


Our OsiTuary includes the death, in his seventy - first 


“year, of Lord Teynham, at one time a prominent advocate 


of Parliamentary Reform and the Ballot; in his ninety-fifth 
year of Lieutenant-Colonel Basil Jackson, one of the four 
survivors of the Battle of Waterloo, at which he was present 
on the head-quarters’ Staff — subsequently, for twenty years, 
Professor of Military Surveying in the East India College at Addis- 
combe; of Deputy-Surgeon Thomas G. Hewlett, whose latest 
services were those of Sanitary Commissioner of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency; in his eighty-second year, of Mr. Charles H. Lattimore, 
who was associated with Richard Cobden and John Bright as a 
pioneer of the Free Trade movement ; of Mr. William Burgess, 
one of our foremost pisciculturists, founder and proprietor of the 
Midland Counties Fish Culture Establishment; in his seventy- 
fifth year, of Mr. William Westgarth, author of several works on 
the Australian Colonies, among them the “ History of Victoria ;” 
in his forty-third year, of Mr. Arthur Stocks, a well-known artist 
and frequent contributor to the exhibitions of the RoyalAcademy ; 
in his seventy-seventh year, of Mr. Percival Leigh, a contributor 
to Punch from almost the commencement until his death, and author 
of “Mr. Pips, His Diary,” the “Comic Latin Grammar,” the 
“ Comic English Grammar,” &c. 
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Tur PRIMATE concluded his second Visitation of the Canterbury 
Diocese by delivering at Croydon an addriss on Lay Work, in the 
course of which he repudiated as a misconception the notion 
that 2 lay Church worker should be as much a clergymanas possible, 
and be authorised to read such portions of the Church Service as 
the Litany. Ata subsequent luncheon the Archbishop spoke of the 
desirability of providing, especially in towns, some sort of quiet 
amusement for boys and girls after they had left school. Innocent 
amusement, he said, was undoubtedly a great counteracting power 
to the evils of the present day. 

Tue BIsHop OF PETERBOROUGH, summing up a discussion on 
Socialism, while presiding at the Diocesan Conference at Leicester, 
observed that many of its advocates, while holding doctrines which 
were very dangerous, ought to be fully credited with nobility of 
motive and tenderness of sympathy with suffering. Christianity, how- 
ever, he added, made no claim to rearrange the economic relations 
of men in the State and in society. It was his firm belief that any 
Christian State carrying out in all its relations the Sermon on the 
Mount could not exist for a week, which rather striking thesis he 
proceeded to illustrate in detail. 

THE BisHop OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, in his Charge at 
the Triennial Visitation of his Diocese gave a succinct account of 
the results which modern advanced criticism of the authorship and 
date of composition of the books of the Old Testament claims to 
have established. While treating them as in the main “rash 
assumptions,” the Bishop said that they would not be without some 
measure of usefulness in stimulating a more careful study of the 
Old Testament and in necessitating the acquisition of a competent 
knowledge of the language in which it is written. 

THE BIsHOP OF ST. ALBANS announced to his Diocesan Con- 
ference that, having reached fourscore years, he felt it his duty to 
retire.—The St. David’s Diocesan Coriference have approved of a 
proposal to constitute a'new See, to be called Brecon and Swansea, 
to have an endowment of 2,000/, a year, with episcopal jurisdiction 
over the present Archdeaconry of Brecon and the Deaneries of 
Gower. Towards the required amount sums equivalent to 1,400/ 
per annum have been promised, and the Bishop of St. David's 
intends devoting part of his income to the same object. 

WITHIN the memory of middle-aged persons Hornsey has grown 
from a rural hamlet into a populous suburb. The old familiar ivy- 
covered church is about to be replaced by a new building which was 
to be consecrated this day (Saturday) by the Bishop of London, 
It will seat 1,250 persons, and has cost 13,0007, of which 10,000/. 
has already been'subscribed, Lord Magheramorne and Mr. G. Atten- 
borough being among the principal donors. The pulpit has been 
erected by parishioners and friends as a special memorial of Canon 
Harvey and his wife. The Canon was Rector of Hornsey for more 
than fifty years, and was respected and beloved by every one with 
whom he came in contact. 

MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, an institution of Unitarian origin, 
has been transferred to Oxford, and has been opened in that 
former stronghold of orthodoxy. The Master of Balliol, Professor 
Jowett, was one of those present on the occasion. Dr, James 
Drummond delivered the inaugural address, in which he referred to 
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the College as “an open Faculty of Theology,” and pleaded for the 
extension to theological inquiry of the freedom which in everything 
else was acknowledged to be the condition of progress. 

THE “ NONCONFORMIST” gives the text of an address, with the 
subsequent discussion, of a paper read at one of the sectional meet- 
ings of the Congregational Union at Hull, advocating “free and 
unappropriated sittings” in Nonconformist vizces of worship. 
The system of fixed pew-rents was generaily condemned by the 
speakers. 


THE Turr, Primrose Day maintained her place at the nead 
of the Cambridgeshire quotations up to the fall of the flag, but at 
no time was shea great public favourite. There was not much 
popular disappointment, then, when she was soon seen to be beaten. 
It was soon seen, moreover, that, barring accidents, Mr. Hammond's 
Laureate must win, and so it proved. Mr. M‘Calmont’s new purchase, 
Claribelle, was second, and Captain L. H. Jones’s Theophilus third. 
‘The value of the stakes was only 1,310/, but Mr. Hammond and 
his connections are said to have taken 60,000/ out of the Ring. 
The only other event of importance on this day (Thursday last 
week) was the Cheveley Stakes, in which Signorina, with 100 to I 
laid on her, made an example of her solitary opponent, Messilina. 
The Free Handicap Sweepstakes was set for decision on the follow- 
ing day. It had been hoped that in this event Amphion and Dono- 
van would meet, but the Duke of Portland’s “crack” was scratched. 
As it turned out, however, Amphion could uot give the weight 
away, and the race fell to the Duke of Westminster’s Ormuz. Fred 
Barrett did two fine pieces of riding on this day. In the Houghton 
Stakes he brought Baron de Rothschild’s Vermillon with a rush, 


_and just made a dead-heat of it with the Duke of Westminster's 


Blue-Green, ridden by his brother George ; and in the Free Handi- 
cap he landed the game little Semolina a clever winner from 
Formidable and Margarine. The stakes were worth 375/, and this 
victory brought the Duke of Portland's winnings during this year 
and last to six pounds over the hundred thousand. 

There was some unimportant racing at Gosforth Park this week ; 
and also at Croydon, where, by the by, the authorities have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Surrey County Council to reconsider the 
question of their licence. 


FooOTBALL.—Preston North End have fallen from their high 
estate. We chronicled in our last issue their defeat by Derby 
County, and since then they have succumbed twice more—to Notts 
Forest, and (in a League match, too!) to Wolverhampton 
Wanderers. No doubt they will improve again later on, but at 
present they are certainly not the North Enders of old. In the other 
League matches Blackburn Rovers inflicted a heavy defeat upon 
Burnley, West Bromwich Albion had to give in to their old rivals 
Aston Villa, and Accrington and Everton played a draw.—In the 
Association Cup matches decided on Saturday, Swifts beat Casuals, 
who had earlier in the week succumbed to Cambridge University ; 
Clapton beat Rochester, aitd Crusaders Old St. Mark's ; while, after 
two hours’ play, Old Brightonians and Old Etonians were unable to 
arrive at a definite result—Rugbywise, Blackheath and Liverpool 
were equally unsuccessful in their brief tours North and South re- 
spectively. The Londoners were defeated by Bradford and Halifax, 
the Liverpudlians by Richmond and Oxford University. The Dark 
Blues have also defeated East Sheen. Leeds St. John, in their 
Irish tour, were defeated by Dublin University, but beat Lans- 
downe.—Following an example extensively set in the North, the 
Evening News and Post now publishes on Saturday nights a 
special football edition, giving the results of the matches played 
that day. ‘ 

BILLIARDS. The spot-barred match at the Aquarium last 
week between Peall and M‘Neill was well-contested to the last, but 
the first-named eventually won by 193 points. This week the 
players are Cook and Dowland. Roberts’s season at the Egyptian 
Hall began on Monday. Giving North 1,600 in 4,000, spot-barred, 
he scored somewhat slowly, for him, on Monday ; but on Tuesday 
che was in great form, aud with several big breaks, the largest of 
which was 288, eventually won by 214 points. 

MISCELLANEOUS. There was an amusing scene at the Royal 
Aquarium on Monday night. Samson, “the strongest man on 
earth,” has a pupil called Cyclops, who performs astonishing feats 
in the way of lifting heavy dumb-bells, &c., and his master offered 
to give 10o/. to anyone who should rival his performances. On this 
occasion a young gentleman accepted the challenge, stepped upon 
the stage, threw off his evening dress, thereby exhibiting a magni- 
ficent physical development, and to Samson’s manifest disgust, 
performed the feats even more easily than Cyclops, and, after some 
wrangling, secured the too/, This (Saturday) night, the youthful 
Hercules, who is a Pomeranian, Herr Eugen Sundow, is to 
antagonise Samson himself, 
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A WatcH For BLIND PEOPLE has been invented in Switzerland, 
In the middle of every figure is a small peg, which drops when the 
hour-hand reaches the figure. The owner feels that the peg is 
down, and counts back to twelve to determine the hour. ; 

LonpDON MorraLity continues low. The deaths last week 
numbered 1,310, being a decrease of too and 355 below the average, 
while the death-rate went down to 15°7 per 1,000. Scarlet-fever 
and diphtheria continue the most prevalent diseases, and the fatal 
cases of the former rose to 27 (an increase of 2), while those of the 
latter declined to 37 (a fall of 4). There were 22 deaths from 
whooping-cough (a decrease of 4), 21 from enteric fever (a rise of 
10), 17 from measles (a decline of 6), 15 from diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery (a fall of 7), and 1 from typhus. The fatal cases of diseases 
of the respiratory organs decreased to 281 from 300, and were 125 
below the average. Different forms of violence caused 49 deaths, 
of which 40 resulted from accident or negligence, 6 were suicides 
and 3 murders. There were 2,580 births registered, being an 
advance of 62, but 287 below the normal return. 


GLowworms.——The last few warm and moist nights have 
brought out the glowworms in hundreds along the hedgerows near 
Storrington, Sussex. The wingless female of this interesting 
species of Lampyris has the power of increasing or decreasing the 
intensity of the phosphorescent glow emitted from the last four 
sections of the abdomen, and it is generally supposed the winged 
male, when flying about in search of a mate, is thus attracted by 
the light. This light, when examined in the spectroscope, shows a 
continuous spectrum, without lines, and if the glow-bearing abdo- 
men is separated from the body, it continues to emit light, not only 
in gases that will not support combustion, as carbon-dioxide, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, &c., but even im vacuo. The light-bearing 
insects of India, Mexico, and Brazil, as the firefly and lantern- 
bearer, are frequently used by the ladies of those countries as orna- 
ments in their head-dresses; but we hope the British Lampyris 
noctiluca will not be made use of in a similar way by our fair ones. 
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DRAWN BY W. SMALL 


Le knew a goo] many of the people in this slow-moving assemblage. 
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‘THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS' 


AuTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN AWAKENING 


* Loxpon isa dreary-looking city on a Sunday morning, especially 
2. Sunday morning in November ; people seem to know how 

~ the hours are going to be, and lie in bed as long as they 
- ly can 3 the teeming and swarming capital of the world looks 
st had suddenly grown lifeless. When Lionel got up, there 
‘sort of yellow darkness in the air; herdly a single human 
_ was visible in the Green Park over the way; a solitary 
fer, hands deep in the pockets of his overcoat, who wandered 
iy ung the neglected pavement, had the appearance of having 
heey oat all night, and of not know:ng what to do with himself, now 
ee what passed for daylight had come. All of a sudden there 
Beet into the brain of this young man standing by the French 
a yearning to get away from this dark and dismal town— 
came before him a vision of clear air, of wind-swept waves, 
1 an after-church promenade of fashionable folk in which he 
} Tecugnise the welcome face of many a friend. He looked at 
“atch ; there was yet time ; hz would hurry through his break- 
_ and catch the 10.45 to Brighton. 

‘Was there nothing else prompting this unpremeditated resolve 
away down to Victoria Station? Not some secret hope that 
ight perchance descry Lady Cunyngham and her daughter 
14 the crowd swarming on to the long platform? They had not 
‘cy told him at the theatre that they were returning the next 
hay ; but was it not just possible—or rather, extremely 
i ves And surely he might presume 02 their mutual 
Cit soy: so far as to get into the same railway-carriage, and 
Alias casual chatting with them on the way down? LHe had 
ee tat entive as he could to them on the previous evening ; and 

fracas seemed pleased, And he had tried to arouse in Miss 
shaor’s mind some recollection of the closer relationship which 


| "Nd ‘ . . . 
! existed between her and him in ihe solitudes of far Strath- 


Win, 

i, ee he did arrive at Victoria Station he found the people pouring 
1) shoals ; for now was the very height of the Brighton season ; 
~s which there were plenty of Londoners glad to escape, if 


ie 


aly 


i 
oui ef a day, from the perpetual fog and gloom. And yet, 
ba NUSLY @ .! . . . 7 

ie ee enough, although the carriages were being rapidly filled, 
eal No trouble about securing a seat. After he had gone down 


Si ee of the train, he turned, and kept watching the new 
als as they came through the distant gate. The ume for 
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By WILLIAM 


departure was imminent ; but he did not seem anxious about getting 
to Brighton. And at last his patience, or his obstinacy, was 
rewarded ; he saw two figures—away along there—that he instantly 
recognised ; even at a greater distance he could have told that one 
of these was Ionnor Cunyngham, for who else in all England 
walked like that? The two ladies were unattended by cither man 
or maid; and as they came atong they seemed rather concerned at 
the crowded condition of the trai. Lionel walked quickly forward 
to meet them. There was no time for the expression of surprise on 
their part—only for the briefest ereeting. 

“T must try to get you seats, ” said he, ‘but the train appears to 
be very full, and the guards are at their wits’ end. Isay!” he 
called toa porter, ‘Look here ; this train is crammed, and the 
people are pouring in yet : what are they going to do? oat 

“There’s a relief train, sir,” said the porter, indicating a long 
row of empty carriages just across the platform. 

“ You are sure these are going ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“* Then we can get in now? 

The man looked doubtful ; but Lionel soon settled that matter by 


taking the two ladies along to a Pullman car where the conductor at 
once allowed them to pass. It is true that as soon as the public 
outside perceived that these empty carriages were also going, they 
took possession without more ado; but in the mean time Lionel and 
his two companions had had their choice of places, so that they 


were seated together when the train started. n 
“Tt was most fortunate we met you,” Lady Cunyngham said, 


bending very friendly eyes on the young man. “‘T do so hatea 
crowded train: it happens so seldom in travelling in England that 
one is not used to it. Are you going down to Brighton for any 
time, Mr. Moore?” ; 

“Mother,” said Honnor Cunyngham, almost reproachlully, “ you 
forget what Mr. Moore’s engagements are.” ‘ ; 

“ Ves,” said he, with a smile, “it is rather a cruel question. My 
glimpses of the sea and sky are few and far between. The heavens 
that I usually find over my head are made of canvas; and the 
country scenes I wander through are run on on wheels.” 

“But don’t you think,” said Miss fonnor to him (and it seemed 
so cheerful to be away from the London gloom, and out here in the 
clearer air: to find himself sitting so near this young lady, able 
to regard her dress, listening to her voice, sometimes venturing to 
meet the straightforward glance ol her calm eyes—all this was a 
wondrous and marvellous thing), “‘ don’t you think you enjoy 


” 


DARE,” 


&c. 


gelling away from town all the more keenly? I shall never forge 
you in Strathaivron : ow were never bored like some of the other 
gentlemen.” 

‘© Fach and every day was one to be marked by a white stone,” 
he said, with an earnestness hardly befitting railway-carriage con- 
versation. 

“The wet ones, too?” she asked, pleasantly. 

“Wet or dry, what was the difference ?” he made bold to say. 
‘What did I care about the rain if I could go down to the Aivron 
or away up to the Geinig with you and old Robert? v 

“You certainly were very brave about it,” she said, in the most 

friendly way ; ‘‘ you never once grumbled when the sandwiches got 
damp—not once.” 
- And so the three of them kept gaily and carelessly talking and 
chatting together, as the long train thundered away to the south ; 
while ever and anon they could turn their eyes to that changing 
phantasmagoria of the outer world that went whirling by the 
windows. It was rather a wild-looking day, sometimes brightening 
with a wan glare of sunlight, but more often darkening until the 
country looked like a French landscape, in its sombre tones of grey 
and black and green. Yet nevertheless there was a sort of pic- 
turesqueness in the brooding sky, the russet woods, the purple 
hedges, and the new-ploughed furrows ; while now and again a dis- 
tant mansion, set on a height, shone a fair yellow above ils terraced 
lawn, Scattered rooks swept down the wind and settled in a field. 
The moorhens had forsaken the ruffled water of the ponds, and 
sought shelter among the withered sedge. Puffs of white steam 
from the engine flew across and were lost in the leafless trees. 
Lmbankments suddenly showed themselves high in the air, and as 
suddenly dipped again ; then there were long stretches of coppice, 
with red bracken, and a sprinkling of gold on the oaks. To Lione: 
the time went by all too quickly: before he had half said all he 
wanted to say, behold ! here they were at Preston Park. 

“You are at least remaining over until to-morrow?” Lady 
Cunyngham asked of him. 

‘Well, no,” said he, ‘* I did not think of coming down until this 
morning, and so I had made no arrangements. I should think it 
hardly likely there would bea vacant bedroom at the OrleansClub at 
this timeofyear—no, in any case, I must get back by the 8.40 to-night.” 

‘And in the meantime,” she asked again, ‘“‘have you any 
engagement?” 

“None. I dare say I shall have a stroll along the sea-front, and 
then drop in for lunch to the Orlcans.” 
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“Vou might as well ceme down now and lunch with us,” said 
she, simply. : 

Lionel’s face brightened up amazingly: he had been looking 
forward to saying good-bye at the station with anything but joy. 

‘“©T should be delighted—if I am not in the way,” was his prompt 
answer. : 

“©Oh, Honnor and I are entirely by ourselves at present,” said 
this elderly lady with the silver-white hair, ‘* We are expecting 
Lady Adela and her sisters this week, however ; and perhaps my 
son will come down later on.” 

“Are they back from Scotland?” 

‘“* They arrive to-morrow, I believe.” 

“And Lady Adela’s novel ?” 

“‘ Oh, I don’t know anything about that,” said she, with a good- 
humoured smile. ‘Surely she can’t have written another novel 
already !” 

When they got in to the station, a footman was awaiting them, 
but they had no bags or baggage of any description ; they walked a 
little way along the platform and entered the carriage ; presently 
they were driving away down to the sea-front. What Honnor 
Cunyngham thought of the arrangement, it is impossible to say ; 
hut the invitation was none of her giving; no doubt it was merely 
a Ittle compliment in acknowledgement of Mr. Moore’s kindness of 
the preceding night. However, when the barouche pulled up in 
front of a house in Adelaide Crescent, Mr. Moore had his own pro- 
posal to make. 

‘*Tt seems so pleasant down there,” said he, Icoking towards the 
wide stretches of greensward and the promenade along the sea-wall, 
where the people, just come out of church, were strolling to and 
fro; ** every one appears to be oat—don’t you think we should have 
a little walk before going in?” 

Honnor Cunyngham said nothing ; it was her mother who at once 
and good-naturedly assented ; and when they had descended from 
the carriage they forthwith made their way down to mix in this idle 
throng. It was quite a bright and pleasant morning here—a stiff 
south- westerly breeze blowing—a considerably heavy sea thundering 
in and springing with jets of white spray into the air—the sunlight 
shining along the yellow houses of Brunswick Terrace where there 
were cheerful bits of green here and there in the balconies. Then 
the crowd was rather more gaily dressed than an English crowd 
usually is ; for women allow themselves a little more latitude in the 
way of colour during the Brighton season ; and on sucha morning 
there was ample excuse for a display of sunshades. And was it 
merely a wish to breathe the fresh-blowing wind and to listen to the 
hissing withdrawal and recurrent roar of the waves that had induced 
Lionel to ask his two companions to join in th's slow march up and 
down? Young men have their little vanities and weaknesses, like 
other folk. Rumour had on more than one occasion coupled his 
name with that of some fair damsel : what if he were to say now— 
Well, if you will talk, here is one worth talking about. He was 
conscious on this shining morning that Miss Cunyngham—the more 
beautiful daughter of a beautiful mother—was looking superb : he 
remembered what Miss Georgie had said about Honnor’s proud and 
graceful carriage. He knewa good many of the people in this slow- 
moving assemblage; and he was not sorry they should see him 
talking to this tall and handsome young Englishwoman—who, also, 
appeared to have a numerous acquaintanceship. 

‘“‘ Why, you seem to know everybody, Mr. Moore!” she said to 
him, with a smile. - 

““You would think all London was here this morning—it’s really 
astonishing !” he made answer. 

Occasionally they stopped to have a chat with more particular 
friends; and then Lionel would remain a little bit aside ; though 
once or twice Lady Cunyngham chose to introduce him, and that 
pleased him, he hardly knew why. But at last she said— 

‘Well, 1 think we must be getting home. Properly speaking 
we have no right to be in the l’rayer-Book Brigade at all, for we 
have not been to church this morning.” 

Not unlikely the squire of these two ladies was rather loth to 
leave this gay assemblage ; but he was speedily consoled, for to his 
inexpressible joy he found, when they got indoors, that there was 
no one else coming to lunch—these three were to be quite by 
themselves. And of what did they not talk during this careless, 
protracted, idling meal! Curiously enough, it was Nina, not Miss 
Burgoyne, who appeared to have chiefly impressed the two visitors 
on the preceding evening ; and when Lady Cunyngham discovered 
that she was an old companion and fellow-student of Lionel’s, she 
was much interested, and would have him tell her all about his 
experiences of Naples. And again Miss Honnor recurred to the 
difference between amateur and professional acting that seemed to 
have struck her so forcibly the previous night. 

“*Really, Mr. Moore,” said she, ‘‘ you must have an astonishing 
amount of good nature and tolerance. If Ihad complete command 
of any art, and saw a band of amateurs attemping something in it, 
and not even conscious of their own amateurishness, I don’t know 
whether I should be more inclined to laugh or to be angry. I used 
to be amused, up there in Strathaivron, with the confidence Georgie 
Lestrange showed in singing a duet with you” 

“* Ah, but Miss Lestrange sings very well,” said he. ‘And, you 
know, if Lady Adela and her sisters perform a piece like 7he Chaplet 
--well, that is a Watteau-like sort of thing—Sévres china—force 
or passion of any kind isn’t wanted —it’s all artificial, and con- 
fessedly so. And then, when the professional actor finds himself 
acting with amateurs, I dare say he modifies himself a little——” 

‘+ Becomes an amateur, in short,” she said. 

‘‘In a measure. Otherwise he would be aregular bull in a china 
shop. And surely, when you get a number of people in a remote 
place like Strathaivron, the efforts of amateurs to amuse them 
should be encouraged and approved. I thought it was’ very un- 
selfish of them—very kind—though they generally succeeded in 
sending Lord Fareborough to bed. By the way, Miss Cunyngham, 
did Lord Fareborough ever get a stag?” 

For it was observable that this young man, whenever he got the 
chance, was anxious to lead away the conversation from the theatre 
and all things pertaining thereunto, and would rather talk about 
Strathaivron, and salmon-fishing, and Miss Honnor’s plans with 
regard to the coming year. ‘ 

**Oh no,” she said, ‘‘he never went out but that once, and then 
he nearly killed himself, according to his own account. We never 
quite knew what happened ; there was some dark mystery that 
Roderick would’t explain; and, you know, Lord Fareborough 
himself is rather short-tempered. He ought not to have gone out 
—a man who has imagined himself into that hypochondriacal state. 
However, it has given him an excuse for thinking himself a greater 
invalid than ever; and he has got it into his head now that we all 
of us persuaded him to try a day’s stalking—a conspiracy, as it 
were, to murder him. There was some accident at one of the fords, 
I believe. He came home early. I never heard of his having fired 
at a stag at all.” And then she added, with a smile: ‘* Mr. Moore, 
what made you send me such a lot of salmon-flies? ” 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘‘I thought you ought to have a good 
stock.” How could he tell her of his vague hope that the Jock 
Scotts and Silver Doctors might serve for a long time to recall him 
to her memory ? 

“*T suppose you have got the stag’s head by now?” she asked. 

“©Oh, yes, indeed; and tremendously proud of it I am,” he 
responded eagerly. ‘‘ You know I should never have gone deer- 
stalking but for you. I made sure I was going to make a fool of 
myself——” 
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The wild fancy was suddenly snapped in twain + Lady Cunyng- 
ham rose ; the two younger people did likewise. : 

“‘Now I know you gentlemen like a cigar or cigarette after 
luncheon,” she said to Lionel, ‘‘and we are going to leave you 
quite by yourself—you will find us in the drawing-room when you 
please.” 

Of course he would not hear of such a proposal ; he opened the 
door for them, and followed them upstairs. What were cigars or 
cigarettes to him when he had such a chance of listening to Honnor 
Cunyngham’s low-modulated voice, or watching for a smile in the 
calmly observant hazel eyes? Indeed, in the drawing-room, as 
Miss Honnor showed him a large collection of Assiout ware which 
had been sent her by an English officer in Egypt (by what right or 
title, Lionel swiftly asked himself, had any English officer made 
bold to send Miss Cunyngham a hamper-full of these red-clay 
idioteies ?) this solitary guest had again and again to remind himself 
that he must not outstay his welcome. And yet they seemed to 
find a great deal to talk about ; and the elder of the two ladies was 
exceedingly kind to him; and there was a singular fascination in 
his finding himself so entirely ev famille with them. But alas! 
even if he or they had chosen to forget, the early dusk of the 
November afternoon was a sufficient warning: the windows told 
him he had togo. And go he did, at last. He bade them good- 
bye; with some friendly words still dwelling in his ears he made 
his way down the dim stairs and had the door opened for him ; 
then he found himself in this now empty and hopeless town of 
Brighton, that seemed given over to the low, multitudinous murmur 
of that wide waste of waves. 

He did not go along to the Orleans Club; his heart and brain 
were too busy to permit of his meeting chance acquaintance. He 
walked away towards Shoreham, till a smart shower made him 
turn, When he got back to the town, the lamps were lit, throwing 
long golden reflections on the wet asphalte; but the rain had 
ceased ; so he continued to pace absently along through this blue 
twilight, hardly noticing the occasional dark figures that passed. 
What was the reason, then, of this vague unrest—this unknown 
longing—this d'ssatisfaction and almost despair? Had he not been 
more fortunate than he could have hoped for? He had met Miss 
Honnor and her mother in the morning, and had been with them 
all the way down; they had been most kind to him; he had spent 
the best part of the day with them; they had parted excellent 
friends; looking back, he could not recall a single word he would 
have liked unsaid. Then a happy fancy struck him: the moment 
he got up to town he would go and seek out Maurice Mangan. 
There was a wholesome quality in Mangan’s saturnine contempt for 
the non-essential things of life; Mangan’s clear penetration, his 
covert sympathy, his scorn of mock-melancholy would help him to 
get rid of these vapours. 

When Lionel returned to town a little after ten o’clock that night 
he walked along to Mangan’s rooms in Victoria Street, and found 
his friend sitting in front of the fire, alone. 

‘¢ Glad you’ve looked in, Linn.” 

‘* Well, you don’t seem to be busy, old chap: who ever saw you 
before without a book or a pipe?” 

‘I’ve been musing, and dreaming dreams, and wishing I was a 
poet,” said this tall, thin, Janguid-looking man, whose abnormally 
keen grey eyes were now grown a little absent, ‘‘ It’s only a fancy, 
you know—perhaps something could be made of it by a fellow who 
could rhyme i? 

‘*But what is it?” Lionel interposed. 

. ‘* Well,” said the other, still idly staring into the fire before him, 

I think I would call it ‘ The cry of the violets ’"—the violets that 
are sold in bunches at the head of the Haymarket at midnirht. 
Don’t you fancy there might be something in it—if you think. of 
where they come from—the woods and copses—children playing, 
and all that—-and of what they’ve come to—the gas-glare and 
drunken laughter and jeers. I would make them tell their own 
story—I would make them cry to Heaven for swift death and 
oblivion before the last degradation of being pinned on to the 
flaunting dress.” And then again he said, ‘No, I don’t suppose 
there's anything in it; but I'll tell you what made me think of it 
This morning, as we were coming back from Winstead charch— 
you know how extraordinarily mild it has been of late, and the lane 
going down to the church is very well sheltered—I found a couple 
of violets in at the roots of the hedge—within a few inches of a8 
other, indeed—and I gave them to Miss Francie, and she put them 
in her Prayer-book and carried them home. I thoucht the violets 
would not object to that, if they only knew.” id 

‘* So you went down to Winstead this morning?” 

ce Yes. vn 

‘* And how are the old people?” 

** Oh, very well.” 

“ And Francie?” 

‘*Very busy—and very happy, I think. If she doesn’ 
to be, who does?” he continued, rousing himself satel Heth 
his absent manner. ‘‘1 suppose, now, there is no absolutely fault- 
less woman; and yet I sometimes think it would puzzle the most 
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«© Who said I was finding fault wih her ?—not likely I am goine 
to find fault with Francie!” Lionel replied, with sufficient ty 
humour, ‘¢ Well, now that you have discovered an absolutely 
faultless creature, you might come tothe help of another who is oti 
too conscious that he has plenty of fauits, and who isso lissatisfied 
with himself and his surroundings that he. is about sick of life 
altogether.” : j i 

Notwithstanding the light tone in which he introduced the sub. 
ject, Mangan looked up quickly, and regarded the younger man with 
those penetrating grey eyes. 

‘© Where have you been to-day, Linn?” 

“¢ Brighton.” 

“ Among the dukes and duchesses again? Ah, you needn't he 
angry—I respect as much as anybody those whom God has placed 
over us—I haven’t forgotten my Catechism—I can order myself 
lowly and reverently to all my betters. But tell me what the 
matter is. You sick of life?—I wonder what the gay world of 
London would think of that !” 

And therewithal Lionel, in a somewhat rambling and incoherent 
fashion, told his friend of a good many things that had happened to 
him of late—of his vague aspirations and dissatisfactions—of Miss 
Cunyngham’s visit to the theatre, and his disgust over the music- 
hall clowning—of his going down to Brighton that day, and his wish 
to stand on some other footing with those friends of his : winding 
up by asking, to Mangan’s surprise, how long it would take to study 
for the bar and get called, and whether his training—the confidence 
acquired on the stage—might not help in addressing a jury. 

*¢So the idol has got tired of being worshipped,” Mangan said 
atlast. ‘It is an odd thing. I wonder how many thousands of 
people there are in London—not merely shop-girls—who consider 
you the most fortunate person alive—in whose imagination you loom 
larger than any saint or soldier, any priest or statesman of our own time. 
And I wonder what they would say if they knew you were thinking 
of voluntarily abdicating so proud and enviable a position. Well, 
well !—and the reason for this sacrifice? Of course you know it is 
a not uncommon thing for women to give up their carriages and 
Juxuries and fine living, and go intoa retreat, where they have to 
sweep out cells, and even keep strict silence fora week at a time, 
which I suppose is a more difficult business. The reason in their 
case is clear enough ; they are driven to all that by their spiritual 
needs; they want to have their souls washed clean, by penance and 
self-denial. But you,” he continued—in no unfriendly mood, but 
with his usual uncompromising sincerity—“ whence comes your 
renunciation? It is simply that a woman has turned your head. 
You want to find yourself on the same plane with her ; you want to 
be socially her equal; and todo that you think you should throw 
off those theatrical trappings. You see, my dear Linn, if I have 
remembered my Catechism, you have not: you have forgotten that 
you must learn and labour truly to get your own living, and do your 
duty in that state of life unto which it muy pleas: God to call you, 
You want to change your state of life; you want to become a 
barrister. What would happen? The chances are entirely against 
your being able to earn your own living—at lea-t for years; but 
what is far more certain is that your fashionable friends—whose 
positions and occupations you admire--would care nothing more 
about you. You are interesting to them now because you are a 
favourite of the public, because you play the chief part at the New 
Theatre. What would you be as a briefless barrister? Who would 
provide you with salmon-‘shing and deer-stalking then? Ifyou 
aspired to marry one of those dames of high degree, what would be 
your claims and qualifications? You say you would almost rather 
be a gillie in charge of dogs and ponies. A gillie in charge of dogs 
and ponies doesn’t enjoy many conversations with his young mistress 5 
and if he made bold to demand any closer alliance, Pauline would 
pretty soon have that Claude kicked off the premises —and serve him 
right, If you had come to me and said, ‘I am too well olf; I oe 
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* Dear Mr. Moore, 

Grey and I have called twice at your apartments, 
1 now I leave this letter for you. It is frightful, 
hat bas happened 5 Nina has gone, no one knows where ; we can 
hear nothing of her. This morning when I came down to her 
room, she was gone 3 there was a letter for me, one for Mr. Lehmann, 
one for Miss Constance, asking her to be ready to sing to-morrow 
anoher for Mrs. Grey, with money for the apartments until 
she end of the month, and also there was this little packet for you. 
In her letter to me she asks me to see them all delivered ; during the 
must have made these arrangements ; in the morning she 
Tam in despair; I know not what to do, Will you 
Iness to come down to-morrow as soon as possible? 

“ESTELLE.” 
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And then mech-n’cally he drew a chair to the table, and sat 
down and pulled the sm] package towards him : perhaps the con- 
tents might help to expan this extraordinary thing that had occurred. 
jut the moment that he took the lid off the pasteboard box he was 
more bewillered than ever; for the first glimpse told him that 
Nina had returned to him all the little presents he had made to her 
jn careless moments. 

“inal” he said, 
rey roach, 

\es, here was every one of them, from the enclasped loving-cup 
to the chance trinkets he had purchased for her just as they 
iappened to attract his eye. Hle took them all out: there was no 
vier, no message of any kind. And then he asked himself, almost 
angrily, what sort of mad freak was this, Ilad the wayward and 
elulant Nina—forgetting all the svuve and gracious demeanour she 
ad been teaching herself since she came to KEngland-—had she run 
away in a fit of temper, breaking her engagement at the theatre, 
and causing alarm and anxiety to her frienls. all about nothing ? 
forhe and she had not quarrelied in any way whatsoever, as far as 
he knew. One fancy, at least, never o ‘curred to him—or, if it 
occurred to him, it was dismissed in a moment—that Nina might 
have had a secret lover—that she had honestly wished to return 
these presents before making an elopement. It was quite possible that 
Nicolo Ciana, if he ha:l heard of Nina’s success in England, might 
ave pursued her, and sought to marry so very eligible a helpmeet 5 
mt if the yoang man with the greasy hair and the sham jewellery 
anl the falsetto voice had really-come to this country, Lionel knew 
who would have been the first to bid him return to his native shores 
and his zccvered/i,, lad not Nina indignantly denied that he had 
ever darel to address her as ‘Nena neia,’ or that his perpetual 
‘Antonieta, Antonia’ in any way referred to her? No; Lionel 
did not think that Nicolo Ciana had much to do with Nina’s 
dhappearance, 

Aud then, as he regarded this little box of useless jewellery, 
anocher wild guess flashed through his brain, leaving him some- 
what breathless, almost frightened. Was it possible that Nina had 
mistaken these gifts for love-gifts—had discovered her mistake— 
and, in a fit of wounded pride, had flung them Lack and fled for 
ever from this England that had deceived her? He was not vain 
enough to think there could be anything more serious, that Nina 
might be breaking her heart over what had happened to her ; but 
twas quite enough if he had unconsciously led her to believe that 
lie was jaying her attentions. He looked at that loving-cup with 
some jnicking of conscience ; he had to confess that such a gift was 
capable of misconstruction. It had never occurred to him that she 
might regard it as some kind of mute declaration—as a pledge of 
Vieciion between him and her that necessitated no clearer under- 
sanding, Ie had seen the two tiny goblets in a window ; he had 
reen taken by the pretty silver-gilt ornamentation 5 he had been 
eee in the old-fashioned custom ; and he had lightly imagined 
ee » pe be pleased—that was all. And now that he 
ea. ane had to confess he had been indiscreet. It is true 
nes an ' ‘ina those presents from time to time in a careless and 
tte a ea that ought not to have been misunderstood—only, 
es : : 0 ape himself, Nina must have perceived that he did 
Be ae "milar presents to Miss Burgoyne, or Estelle Girond, or 
ee 3 ‘i the theatre, And was Nina now thinking that he 
thisi me rer badly ?—Nina, who had been always his sympa- 

ucnd, his gentle adviser, and kind companion? Was there 
nk i the world that he less wished to harm? He supposed 
»\ Ihive been angry when she returned these jewels and gew- 


under his voice, in a tone of indignant 
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oes ie she was too proud to send him any other message. 
lial a. nee = worl be away somewhere—where he could not get 
Wis STs Teh ae her into a reconciliation again ; no doubt there 
criti: art feeling of injury in her heart ; perhaps she was even 


ages 
Pup Nina!” he said to himself (little dreaming of the true 
‘luirs), “TL hope it isn’t so; but if it is so, here have I, 
re thoughtlessness, wounded her pride, and, what is 
cred with her professional career. I suppose she'll go 
back to old Pandiani; and they'll be precious glad to 
at Malta, after her success in England. Perhaps some 
hear of her coming over here again—as a famous star in 
ae uae : that will be her revenge.” But I never thought Nina 
Mul sa < be revenged on me.” wy A : ’ 
net suitheretiande Uneasy ; there was something in all this he did 
that he ay ae ; he began to long for the coming of the next day, 
Girord ], 7 : go away down to Sloane Street and hear what Miss 
SMa taken ‘ tell him, Why, for example, he asked himself, had 
How ant wt us Step so abruptly—so entirely without warning? 
the intanion of had she made the discovery that she had mistaken 
‘on of those friendly little acts of kindness and his con- 
ion with her? Then he tried to remember on what 
last parted from her. It was at the theatre, as he 
come up each circumstance. It was at the theatre, 
ie oa he night. She had come to him in the wings, 
Ming ard ch he looked rather vexed, and she had given him com- 
Meer in her ieerful words, as was her_ wont. Surely there was no 
hal seen a mind against him then? But thereafter? Well, he 
chit the %: quis of Nina. When Miss Cunyegham had come 
deuly he sheer ed he had forgotten all about Nina, And then sud- 
Proupier's ie pe that he must have been standing close by the 
a would hay a sorbed in talking to Miss Cunyngham, when 
Mem? Wag eo to come up to go on the stage. Had she passed. 
he suspected? Had she, in her proud an petted 


Nght away 
get her avay 
Hay We shall 
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way, resented this intimacy, and resolv i 
pone we gifts he had pe ter be mee ri Ha 
d always been so wilful—so easily pleased, so easi eds 
at ae cee: fe tag that F for Sead heer eae i 

self wit she regarded as an Englis Ps in 
their friendship had been so constant oe Ly Mat oe 
considerate on both sides, that there had been no op Sarthinit te 
the half-vexed, half-laughing quarrels of earlier ely He Fd 1d 
seek out this spoiled child (he said to himself) and scold hee Tata 
heing good again. And yet, even as he tried to persuade himself 
that all would still be well, he could not help recalling the fierce 
vehemence with which Nina had repudiated the suggestion that 
perhaps she might let some one else drink out of this hapless loving- 
cup that now lay before him. ‘I would rather have it dashed to 
pieces and thrown into the sea!” she had said, with pale face, and 
la i lips, and eyes bordering on tears. He remembered that 
meee, a little surprised at the time—not thinking what it all 
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Mr. J. LoGaN Losey, F.G.S., Professor of Physiography and 
Astronomy, City of London College, has just contributed to our 
knowledge of the great Neapolitan volcano a work entitled “ Mount 
Vesuvius” (Roper and Drowley), which is a descriptive, historical, 
and geological account of the volcano and its surroundings. A 
book bearing a similar title, by the same author, appeared in 1868, 
but so much has been written on the subject since, that the author 
finds himself obliged to bring his work up to date, and thus what 
was a brief sketch is transformed into a formidable and handsome 
volume. In the interval between 1868 and 1889 much has been 
done for the elucidation of the problems inyolved in the earth's 
partial explosiveness, At the beginning of 1869, for example, Pro- 
fessor John Phillips issued “ Vesuvius,” a work which, while rich 
in classic poetry and aucient fable, gave an extended account 
of the volcano’ and its surroundings, as well as a history in 
considerable detail of its eruptive activity to the end of the 
preceding year. Since then we have the aural and ocular observa- 
tions of Professor Palmieri, Mr. Mallet’s introductory sketch, and 
Mr. Rodwell’s descriptive lectures in Mature. There are other 
recent sources of information. Mr. Lobley has sought to combine 
all, and to give the latest sources of information on the subject, and 
to bring down the history of the mountain in a connected form 
throuzh an interesting twenty years of its existence to the present 
time. He regards all the explanations of the causes of volcanic 
activity and its varied phenomena which have been advanced by 
previous authors as so admittedly unsatisfactory that in the eighth 
chapter of this work he formulates a new hypothesis in explanation 
of volcanic action, which theory we will not attempt to criticise. It 
is worth mentioning that in the appendix to ‘ Mount Vesuvius ” 
there are four contemporary accounts of the formation of Monte 
Nuovo brought together for the first time; the one by Simone 
Ponzio not having before been published in English. The work is 
lavishly supplied with maps and illustrations. There is that indis- 
pensable condition of usefulness and sign of care, a good index. 
‘Therefore we have small hesitation in coming to the conclusion that 
Mr. Lobley’s volume will prove acceptable not only to the increasing 
number of Vesuvians, but to ordinary visitors to the marvellously 
interesting and attractive Neapolitan volcano. 

We can congratulate Mr. J. A. Sparvel Bayly, F.S.A., on the 
pleasant fashion with which he has brought together odds and ends 
of research and information in “ New Studies in Old Subjects’” 
(Elliot Stock). His book is a neatly-bound, handy-sized collection 
of essays, treating of such subjects as “ Implements of War,” “The 
Venerable Bede,” “The Brewer and His Beer,” “ Mary Stuart,” 
“The Norman Castles,” “Old Pipes and Smokers,” ‘Church 
Bells,” and so on. It will not be denied, therefore, that Mr. Bayly 
ranges over a wide field, We begin to doubt whether we have gained 
much by the introduction of repeating rifles when we are informed 
on the word of a great military authority, quoted by Mr. Bayly, 
that an English archer, who in a single minute was unable to draw 
and discharge his bow six times with a range of two hundred and 
forty yards, and who in those six times once missed his man, was 
very lightly esteemed.” The author reminds us that James I. de- 
scribed smoking as “a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black 
stinging fume thereof nearest resembling ‘the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” We have, too, the good old 
“chestnut” of Sir Walter Raleigh enjoying -his pipe, and being 
“ put out” by his faithful domestic, who thought be was on fire, 
with a tankard of ale. 

Mrr Marchamp Longway has been from “ London to Mel- 
bourne” (Remington)—quite an ordinary event; and yet he 
writes a long book about it, An extract or two will show the 
imbecilities with which this book is crowded. They had Sunday 
service on deck in the Royal Mail steamer on which he was 
passenger. “As an instance of toleration on ship-board, I was 
amused at the case of a young Jewish lady who took her place as a 
member of the Protestant congregation when service was going 
forward. I was by her side, and can testify how well she behaved, 
and how diligent she was that all the places in the books should be 
pointed out to her in following the minister. It was only when a 
hymn was sung, where the words occur, ‘Simply to Thy cross I 
cling,’ and hearing her so distinctly sing them, that Iam afraid my 
conduct was not just what it ought to be. But every one knows 
how difficult it is to preserve the countenance in church when any- 
thing even approaching to a comical idea strikes one. I was 
exceedingly sorry for it on this occasioa, for I made, in the first 
place, the poor girl appear to herself in a foolish light, and [ may— 
though this I greatly doubt—have prevented the Church from 
gaining a convert.” : ’ 

A book of a very different type, and not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the preceding, is that by Mr, Henry Montagu 
Doughty, author of “Summer in Broadland.” It is entitled 
“Friesland Meres, and Through the Netherlands : the Voyage of a 
Family in a Norfolk Wherry.” The North of Holland, as every- 
body knows, is only a greater Norfolk Broad-land, and Mr. Doughty 
tried and proved, in company with four daughters, a son, a friend, 
one steward, and two saiior men, the capacity of Friesland Meres 
and other waterways to give passage and play to the sailing 
capacity of an East Country wherry. His craft was called the 
Gipsy. Like a house-boat on the Thames for size and comfort, she 
was yet safe, and fast and handy under sail. With other yessels of 
her kind, she could float in three feet of water, and could lead 
where nothing bigger than a boat could follow. The Gipsy’s 
length was fifty-three feet, and her beam thirteen feet six inches. 
HIer one mast, placed very ‘ar forward, is nearly as tall as she is 
long. As it is balanced in a tabernacle with a ton and more of 
lead, it can be raised and lowered by a child. Few bridges are too 
low for the Gisy. Her rigging is of the simplest ; there are no 
shrouds; but one sail, very high peaked, with an enormous gaff, to 
catch light airs over trees, and without a boom. The hull, more- 
over, isa very graceful model, and clinker built. Such craft have 
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been developing for centuries, and, as regards their special service, 
ae be regarded as having almost reached perfection. Mr. Doughty 

2 if us how they may be made to hold provisions for three months, 
=i no end of conveniences, He and his family were bound from 

armouth to Stavoren, whence they started on the charming water 
ramble, the description of which so agreeably fills the pages of this 
pleasant book. “Friesland Meres” contains two guide maps 
he are excellent, anil an equally good store of illustrations. 

e have before us the third volume of “ Blackie's Modern 
Cyclopedia of Universal Information: A Handy Book of Reference 
on All Subjects and for All Readers. With numerous Pictorial 
Illustrations, and a Series of Maps. Edited by Charles Annandale, 
M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘The Imperial Dictionary.’ The present 
volume begins with “Cone” and ends with “ Firdusi.” Of course 
in so compact a work there is no room for elaborate disquisition on 
each subject as in like ponderous tomes, as those of the “ Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica” for example. The vocabulary, however, is 
judiciously and comprehensively extensive. If a man is a specialist 
he may, of course, come across terms not employed here ; but this 
is scarcely likely to happen with the general public. To literary 
folk the work should be of great value, from its handiness, cheap- 
ness, and accuracy. : There are abundant maps, and the definitions 
in the work, when it is complete, will be supplemented by three 
thousand accurate and excellent wood-engravings. 

The first volume of the Scottish Art Rewew is before us. It begins 
with the number for June, 1888, and ends with that for May, 1889. 
The volume is handsomely bound, is full of able and readable 
articles, and is richly adorned with highly-finished reproductions of 
pictures often of great beauty and attractiveness. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


THE managers of the Grosvenor Gallery might advantageously 
have confined their second exhibition of pastels within narrower 
limits, and fixed a higher standard for admission. But though they 
are rather overpowered by the mass of commonplace and uninte- 
resting work about them, it contains many good drawings, and 
some of great beauty. Only a few of the members of the Société 
des Pastellistes Frangais, whose works formed the most important 
feature of last year’s display, are exhibitors; but on the other hand 
several English artists of long-established reputation contribute 
drawings that suffer nothing by comparison with their pictures in 
oil or water-colour. The landscapes are less numerous, but of 
higher average merit, than the figure-pictures. None of them show 
more complete mastery over the technique of pastel than M. J. 
Aumonier’s two pastoral scenes “ The Strayed Flock” and “ Octo- 
ber.” In neither of them is there any insistence on detail, but by 
reason of their finely-modulated tone and comprehensive truth of 
effect they convey a satisfactory sense of completeness. Mr. A. D. 
Peppercorn also appears to great advantage in a large drawing, 
“The Cornfield,” evidently inspired by the example of Corot, and 
resembling that master’s work in its felicitous rendering of vibrating 
light and vaporous atmosphere. Mr. R. W. Allan's “ Evening in 
Holland,” Mr. J. Buxton Knight's “ Twilight at Littlehampton,” 
Mr. C. Watson’s “ Fisher-Boats,” and Mr. J. S. Hill's “On the 
Blythe,” are capital examples of rapid outdoor work. In each 
of them an evanescent effect of light and colour is vividly suggested. 
Entirely different from these in motive, but excellent in their way, 
are the forest scenes by M. A. Nozal. Together with accuracy in 
the delineation of natural form, they have balance of composition 
and unity of design, the point of view from which the materials 
of the sudject harmoniously combine being in every case chosen. 

Mr. S. J. Solomon shows a great deal of power together with his 
accustomel tendency to exaggeration in his large study of “An 
Amazon.” The foreshortened figure is well-designed, but the 
attitude is overstrained and the colour morbid. Far away the, best 
rendering of the nude figure in the collection is a life-sized “ Etude 
d'Enfant,” by the distinguished Fren-h painter, M. Emile Lévy, 
who also sends a masterly and sympathetic study of extreme old 
age, “ Téte de Vieille Veuve,” and a portrait of a girl in Japanese 
costume, charmingly child-like in character and admirable in its 
quality and arrangement of colour. The well-known Belgian 
artist, M. Emile Wauters, has a bust-portrait of “Hubert Vos,” full 
of vitality and executed with sure-handed dexterity and firmness. 
Of many large drawings by »Mdlle. Anna Bilinska, all marked by 
distinct individuality and artistic breadth of style, the very animated 
an | expressive half-length, “ Un Gamin,” is the most striking if not 
the best. 

A few only of the numerous portraits on a large scale by English 
artists can be regarded with entire satisfaction. The authors of some 
of them have pushed elaboration beyond the limits proper to the 
method, while many others seem to have aimed chiefly at making 
their works look like oil pictures. Mr. T. Blake Wirgman’s 
“Cécile” isan excellent example of graceful female portraiture, 
remarkable for its breadth and simplicity as well as for its refine- 
mentof style. A hali-lenzth of a lady in white satin, with a book in 
her hand, called “ The Poet,” by a comparatively unknown artist— 
Miss Florence Small—shows, together with many other good quali- 
ties, a right sense of the capabilities and necessary limitations of 
pastel. The figure is correctly designed, naturally posed, and has 
an air of cultivated grace and relinement. The artist’s full-length of 
a demure girl in a grey satin dress, “ The Little Quakeress,” is 
almost, if not quite, as gool, The treitment of drapery in both 
pictures is thoroughly artistic. Mr. W. Holman Hunt contributes 
an interesting portrait of “ Robert B. Martineau "in black and red 
chalk, executed nearly thirty years ago. Besides several other good 
drawings, Mr. J. M‘Clure Hamilton hasa small interior of Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford’s Studio,” excellent in its rendering of light and 
colour, and combining completeness of realisation with breadth of 
style. Among the most noteworthy of the other small works are 
Mr. G. Clausen's half-length of a peasant girl, “ Little Rose ;” Mrs. 
E. Stanhope Forbes’s group of rustic children, ‘‘ Hide and Seek ;” 
and a masterly sketch of “ Polar Bears,” by Mr. J. M. Swan. 


THE HANOVER GALLERY 


THe Winter Exhibition at this Gallery contains a larger propor- 
tion of good works than most of its predecessors. Some half- 
dozen pictures by deceased painters of the French School constitute 
its chief attraction, but, among the recent productions, there are 
several of great merit. The largest of them—a triptych called 
“ Les Marchinds de Craie,” by a Belgian artist, M. Léon Frederic 
_shows earnestness of purpose and great powers of realisation, but 
by reason of the depre:sing nature of the subject and the uncom- 
promising way in which it is treated, will not be regarded with 
much satisfaction. The coarse-featured, ill-fed men, women, and 
children, whom he has depicted pursuing the daily routine of their 
lives with a look of hopeless misery on their faces, are specimens of 
humanity of the abject kind, and he hs modified none of their 
most repelling characteristics, By M. Paul Billet, there are two 
small Algerian views, unlike in style, as well as in subject, the kind 
of work by which he is best known, but excellent in their way. 
Several small landscapes by a comparatively unknown French 
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THE START FROM THE RAILWAY STATION. 
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IN THE TRAIN ON THE WAY TO THE GREEN FIELDS—OFF AT LAST 
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RETURNING IN THE EVENING WITH THE SPOILS AFTER A PLEAS. 


ANT HOLIDAY 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY—A CHILDREN’S SCHOOL TREAT 
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painter, M. Maurice Lévis, show close observation of nature. and 
great skill in recording transient effects of atmosphere and light, 
“ Near Soisy,” in which the appearance of strong wind is forcioly 
rendered, is a remirkably good work. The best qualities of Corot's 
art are seen in his large picture “ The Hiy Cart.” It is beyond 
all comparison the finest landscape in the room. Jules Dupré's 
“Through the Orchard” is a good, but not first-rate example of his 
power as a landscape painter. Near it hangs a small interior “A 
Turkish School,” by Decamp, low in tone, but luminous, and full of 
subtle modulutions of subdued colour. Isabey’s picturesque church 
interior, “ The First Communion,” though vague and undefined in 
form, is masterly in its treatment of light and colour. Troyon’s 
“After a Storm,” Courbet’s “The Startled Fawn,” and Ph. Rous- 
seau's “ Poultry,” are excellent in their various ways. 


Messrs, BUCK AND REID, 179, New Bond Street, send us two 
engravings by Mr. Edward Slocombe. One is a mezzotint repro- 
duction of Miss Maude Goodman's picture “On the Way,” 
exhibited in the Royal Academy last year; and the other is an 
original etching, entitled “ The Seine at Rouen.” Both are excellent 
specimens of engraving work, but the latter will perhaps be the 
more popular of the two, as the subject is one which lends itself 
more to Mr. Slocombe’s vizorous style. 
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BIRDS OF SPORT—BLACKCOCK AND 
PTARMIGAN 


Nor till partridge-shooting has been well entered upon, and, in 
some districts, not till it has become lawful to fire at the pheasants, 
are young blackcock really ready for the gun. These birds may be 
shot as early as August 2oth, but at that date they are not worth 
killing ; and it was more than once suggested by a much-respected 
Scottish sportsmen—now, alas! gone over to the majority—that the 
time for “commencing on” the blackcock, should be altered to 
September 12th, but even then the birds would scarcely be worth 
shooting, as they do not grow very quickly. Happily, good sports- 
men leave the birds alone for a few weeks, till, in short, they have 
become strong on the wing, when, as a matter of course, they are 
better worth powder and shot. At the time for commencing sport, 
as at present arranged, if the season has been a backward one, it is 
not always possible to distinguish the sexes of the birds. As a 
shrewd old border-forester used to say, “they are only raw ‘ gorbs,’ 
not worth looking at ’—a true enough picture, their bodily progress 
being so slow. A ‘‘gorb,” it may be explained, is a bird that has 
been slower to feather than the others of a brood. 

There are plenty of sportsmen who prefer blackcock-shooting to 
any other pastime. When a very keen Berwickshire laird, a 
capital shot, was told by an Alpine traveller of the glory and the peril 
which attend the hunting of the chamois, he said :—‘ You stick 
to your chamois, I prefer the blackcock ; it is good enough for me, 
as it was good enough for my father before me,” and doubtless 
there are many who hold similar opinions. Individual tastes differ 
in the matter of sport, as in other things; there are men who, if 
given the choice, would vote for a day at the rabbits, in preference 
to a day in a deer-forest. Other men, again, would sooner try their 
hand at pigeon-potting than partridge-shooting, and there are also 
those who give their whole soul to the “ hunting of the hare.” i 

Whilst in pursuit of the blackcock or his mate the greyhen, the 
sportsman—if he knows his business—fires at a mark he cannot 
well miss. In these birds there is at least surface, and, when bagged, 
they bulk well for the pot—but they are not quite so easy to shoot 
as some people think. In October, black game are good alike for 
sport and food—then they are probably at their best, and may be 
grassed by shooting over dogs, or by “ picking the packs,” which 
may often-be found on the stubbles fifty or sixty birds strong. 
October shooting is, as a rule, excellent, and can be wonderfully 
varied. I have seen in a part of Scotland where Highland 
heather ceases to grow, and Lowland stubbles begin, a place 
where there are “ woods” and abundance of undergrowth, with a 
running rivulet of sparkling water, bags made that would satisfy 
the most exacting of game-hunters: three brace of grouse, a dozen 
of black game, five hares, four brace of partridges, a couple of 
plump pheasants, not to speak of eight or ten rabbits and many 
miscellaneous birds, and to two guns only, ona fine autumnal October 
day, on a pretty wide area of very varied ground. 

The mate of the blackcock lays on the average seven or eight 
eggs, but nests have often been seen containing ten and, occa- 
sionally, eleven. It is not every one who can see a greyhen’s nest, 
even when, as the shepherds say, “it is before their very ’een;” it is 
a carelessly composed structure, or, perhaps it would be better to 
describe it as so artistically arranged, so in keeping with its sur- 
roundings, that only experts can find it without taking a great deal 
of trouble. 

The place to look for the nest of ‘the good grey-hen ” is a bit of 
scrub about a rocky spot sheltered by rank vegetation. The mother 
sits patiently, and, as a rule, every one of her eggs yieldsa chick, ali 
of which are carefully nursed and tended, while being taught how 
to find their daily bread. First of all they are taught to eat insects 
and larve, and that they do greedily, after which, they are instructed 
to feast on wild berries and seeds of various sorts, as well as the 
tender buds of such trees as are within reach. Both parents fulfil 
their duty in protecting their young from the numerous enemies 
which would play havoc with the coveys, and many a time. the 
“bold blackcock ” has a stand-up fight with the remorseless raven 
or some of the birds of prey that eye the tender birds with hungry 
instincts. As has been indicated, the young ones are long in ar- 
riving at maturity, far longer for instance, than the chicks of the 
grouse, or even of the pheasant. When ready for the gun, the birds 
will be about four months old; and, young and inexperienced as 
they are, they afford a good deal of sport, and give some exciting 
work to persons who expect to make a bag of them without much 
trouble. Of late years blackcock, having unfortunately attracted 
the attention of the poachers, have been captured in large numbers, 
so that in some districts they are anything but plentiful; in Wig- 
townshire and also in the county of Dumfries hundreds are annually 
taken by illicit means and forwarded to the English markets, in 
which they meet with ready sale at a good price. 

So much for the blackcock ! 

Ptarmigan afford plenty of work to industrious gunners, but they 
are “ill to kill,’ indeed, there are plenty of sportsmen who don’t 
know the bird when they see it ; it may be likened somewhat to the 
chameleon—at all events it has had conferred upon it the power of 
looking at all times like something else, it may be, as it happens, 
either a stone or a snowball. Ptarmigan are found on the precipi- 
tous sides of the Highland mountains, and not seldom has the 
stalker of ptarmigan, whilst looking out with all his might for the 
prey he is in search of, been astonished to find the stones upon 
which he was about to tread take wings and flee away! “Bless 
me,” he will, perhaps, exclaim to his friend or attendant, “ who 
would have theuaght of such a thing—there are the very birds for 
which we have been looking.” Writing of these birds, a naturalist 
thus describes their habits :—‘‘ When squatted, they utter no sound, 
their object being to conceal themselves ; and if you discover the 
one from which a cry has proceeded, you generally find him on the 
top of a stone ready to spring off the moment you show an indica- 
tion of hostility. If you throw a stone at him he rises, utters his 
call, and is immediately joined by all the individuals around which, 
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ing up one 
to your surprise, if it be your first rencontre, you see spring Up 


this bare ground.” ; . : 
"Yan Hii uilty whut ation: the sport of ptarmigan-shooting wa, 


once upon a time, well illustrated by a well pea me a 
man. Having some sporting friends staying wit oe Ba Fe aaa le 
were determined to try their hands among the eel ato 
san be with chem a hy You oul snout il 
ir own shooting, and he also bette ee 
on hours after they had started, who would ames rs “ere 
with less thin half-a-dozen birds (they were not p sean ae a 
district). The Highland sportsmin won. The ne vies ger wn 
not kill a single bird—the ghillie returned with sev ~ es bon eau 
Soe grou at ee Sree oncles excellent soup, 
red grouse as table birds, is ex U 
ane fst of aI steeped fora brief time in boiling water, sere 
they can be cut into bits to be added to the stock pee yp 2 
pared from grouse that have been “hashed ” in the shooting. | oreign 
ptarmigan, “ white grouse” they are sometimes called, gohues 
into this country in large numbers, and sold at a cheap rate ; une 
who feel inclined can try the experiment of placing them on is : 
tables in soup, or roasted and served on toast in the a ee 
as the common grouse. Blackcock or grey hen are undou ee y 
best roasted, before a clear, sharp fire ; they ought to be pelt) 
done, and they should not be too long “ kept.” To keep game of any 
kind till it is almost putrid, as was once the fashion, i oN 
beginning to be “a custom more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” Who that has eaten a fine fresh-killed pheasant, 
would again hark back to the “carrion” which some cooks have 
been in the habit of sending to table, accompanied by copious 
supplies of bread sauce to aid in disguising the flavour? The 
“ Bird of Colchis” is an admirable Leet ~~ see within five 
i i i a ook should keep it longer. 
days alter being killed, and no c P OT as 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
II. 


THE interesting Pen and Pencil series published by the Religious 
Tract Society are gradually making the tour of the globe, and have 
now reached the land of the Czar. “Russian Pictures” follows 
the same plan as its predecessors in presenting the salient features 
of country and people by plentiful illustrations and pleasant chatty 
prose. The canvas is rather cramped for an extensive subject like 
the Muscovite Empire, yet Mr. John Mitchell omits little of interest 
and importance, and packs a mass of facts into his limited space. 
His personal experiences of a voyage on the Volga, and Captain 
J. Buchan Telfer’s account of the Crimea: and Caucasus. form the 
most taking chapters, while the headings, copied from antique 
illuminations, will please the student of decorative art. Russian 
history, however, with its long roll of saintsand heroes, produces no 
such touching figure as the leper saint of Molokai, “« Father Damien” 
(Sonnenschein), whose familiar history Frances E. Cooke tells to 
young people in simple, unaffected form. This record of a noble 
life ought to be in every parish library. 

Historical tales are in the ascendant among novelettes for boys 
and girls, and several from the National Society would prove 
acceptable prizes. Miss Yonge contributes a picturesque and 
stirring sketch of Cheddar a century ago, * The Cunning Woman's 
Grandson,” when the people of the Mendips were wild and 
superstitious till Hannah More and her assistants established 
schools and trained them to wise and steady ways. The 
character of the old witch—the cunning woman—haunting a cave 
in the Cheddar cliffs is most graphically drawn. Again, it was a 
witch whose “ Banning and Blessing” brought such sorrow upon a 
noble family, though she mends her mischief in the end, as the author 
of “ Mdlle. Mori” depicts in a charming picture of rustic Devonshire 
life. Another trio of stories illustrate the horrors of civil war in 
England in olden days. King Monmouth causes sore trouble in 
“Fairmeadows Farm,” where Mary H. Debenham contributes three 
such bewitching heroines that it seems cruel to kill one of them 
before her time; the young Chevalier tempts away the hero of 
“ The Chalice of Carden” (Skeffington), leaving his lady-love to 
hunt for the wonderful chalice with its magic propertiei—a very 
ingenious story by Thomas Wright, but too long-winded and 
rambling; and the Chevalier's son, Charles Edward, spoils the 
peace of “Thorndyke Manor” (Blackie) till a loving sister 
unravels the web of treachery attractively described by Mary 
Rowsell. Instead of rebels, smugglers are the disturbing 
element in the next two volumes. They bring death and disaster 
on the secluded Devonshire homes, where two brave girls 
were left “In Charge” by Mary Palgrave (National Society), and 
they work tremendous mischief in “Cast Ashore” (National 
Society), by Esmé Stuart, until two sharp lads defeat their plots, 
and bring about a grand family reconciliation. The mutineers 
whom “Chris Derrick” (National Society) encountered on his 
father’s ship were of the same reckless stamp as the smugglers, and 
were equally happily checkmated. This brisk narrative. by the 
author of ‘Starwood Hall,” will much amuse the boys ‘together 
with G. Norway’s entertaining record of Norwegian mariners cast 
away in the Arctic regions, “‘ The Loss of John Humble” (Blackie) 
The trials and hardships horne by the seafarers are nicely balanced 
by glimpses of simple Swedish life. 

Alter these exciting themes, thoughtful girls may like to be 
reminded of the more practical and serious side of existence. They 
can learn useful lessons of unselfishness and family concord from 
“Eveline’s Key-Note” (Cauldwell), by E. C. Kenyon; of helpful- 
ness to others from “Miriam's Ambition” (Blackie), by Evelyn 
Everett Green, and from “Crumbs from the Children’s Table” 
(Cauldwell), by Mrs. Saxby; and of perseverance and the evils of 
vanity from “A Pair of Cousins” (National Society), by M 
Bramston—altogether a quartette of sensible and interesting stories, 
without too much sermonising.—Damsels of the humbler classes 
will find “Maud Florence Nellie” (National Society), by C R. 
Coleridge, a fascinating model, if they will copy her improvement 
and conversion into a trusted domestic, although they can hardl 
expect to be equally fortunate in discovering some lost jewels 
They will not care much, however, for the well-worn history of a 
scampish father and baby-child, “Rosie Dale” (Cauldwell), b 
Annie Gray.—Now Miss Meade can always interest children “ai 
her “ House of Surprises ” (Hatchards) is most amusing for ounger 
readers. Itis only the old subject of a large family at fhe’ seastle 
during their parents’ absence; but it i; treated in an entirely novel 
and fresh fashion, Miss E, Scannell’s Pictures of the little + ie are 
as pretty as Miss Meade's portraits in prose.—Very different from 
the English children are the American youngsters of “ Yours and 
bine’ Cie pores ee of moral difficulties Miss Anna 

n relates; but they have on int i , 
get into eerie he one point in common—they can all 
e boys have also their supply of sober 
duller than the girls’ share, and an lies Ee chee 
lent aims by making the good heroes prigs. This is the blot in th 
elaborate tale of good influence, “In Fellowship a (Cauldwell, 
by the author of “ Brotherhood,” which is cleverly worked out, a » 
might oebeney impress ee just setting forth in the world The 
same charge in a minor degree applies to “ Edga vick’s In- 
heritance (Cauldwell), by W. J. cea which eTaaber hy oben 
seasonable subject of strikes, so that there isa much more Tanne 
and pleasant tone in “The Dunce of the School” (Cauldwell), 
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although Harriett Boultwood merely utili 
schoolboys’ trials and quarrels.—Again the ea nl theme 
Church clerk, “ Godfrey Hallam” (Nisbet), when tm Of the 
relations with a Dissenting preacher, are humorouste « MLO clysa 
Rev. Jackson Wray, form much more wholesome ret told by the 
portrait of that objectionable being, a religious hy See 
Alfred E. Knight in “Twice Born” (Cauldwell) Rey drain yy 
author cannot be congratulated on his illustrations ye he latter 
stories are generally acceptable for parish libraries eMperance 
Harding's pathetic history of the reclaimed drunkar.| me 8) E.G. 
son, ‘Robin's Promise” (Wells Gardner), may ng his Sickly 
mended.—A companion volume of the same tendency me Tecom. 
Custom ” (Simpkin, Marshall), by Emily Foster o >" Vietims ¢, 
excessive intolerance. + Spoil by: iy 
Our list of annuals includes Zhe Century and Sy 
(Fisher Unwin), Zhe Church Monthly (Church Monthy | yn 
Young Engant and The Child's Own Magazine (S i 


Union). 


of 


Nicholas 
ts “e), and 
unday Sehog| 


. F : Maemil 
Co.) is a continuation of the same author’s by no means ee 


if is, if not ahss 
lutely indispensable, very nearly so. And if the author js deta 

thor is se 
bi ling interest in 


Giovanni and Corona Sarracinesca will be shared hy the worl 
; at 


large, no excuse is needed for his further contribution to Rom 
political and social history during the latter days of the Tem sal 
power. That to him alone it is given to understand the ala 
chiracter, and that, as he sweepingly asserts, everything hither, 
written on the subject is worthless, is an opinion likely to ed 
more doubt on Mr. Crawford’s own trustworthiness asan integrin 
than he deserves; for he is in reality an exceptionally 2 ie 
guide, despite a conceit which now and then seems ty cithanstiige 
to him alone, and for the first time, has been entrusted the complete 
comprehension, not only of national idiosyncracies, but of heim 
nature at large. Accordingly he is unsparing with his psychologi~! 
analysis, spending pages at a time upon the elaboration of some 
point which might with perfect safety have been tiken for grante| 
Still, he is very far indeed from being of the school of American 
novelists who regard portraiture and motive as the whole field an{ 
scope of fiction. The plot of “Sant’ Ilario” is strong enough t9 
threaten tragedy ; it makes the reader realise how long the me fixval 
spirit outlived its conditions, and how truly Rome, until it became 
a mere commonplace national capital, seemed superior to time and 
change. Incidentally, Mr. Crawford does some tardy justice to the 
brave men who fought for the losing cause ; and if the Garibaldini 
appear in less heroic colours, by comparison, than usual, it is just as 
well for once to see things from the unconventional point of view. 
In short, the strength of the novel lies in incident aad atmosphere; 
its weakness isin its portraiture, and more especially in the author's 
desperate attempt to engage sympathy for his favourite heroine, the 
hurd, cold, entirely self-absorbed Corona. We are promisela yet 
further continuation of her matrimonial career under yet more 
troubled circumstances. Three volumes more of Corona soun! 
alarming ; but if they conclude the half-tol1 love-story of Anastas: 
Gouache and Faustina Montevarchi—two singularly sympathetic 
and human characters—they will be more than welcome. 

“ Leonora,” by William V. Herbert (1 vol. : Ward and Downey), 
contains some remarkable situations. Mr. John Lyndhurst, a young 
gentleman of fortune, obtains a beautiful and charming wile by 
means of a matrimonial advertisement in the Paris /igaro, and ts 
afterwards, oddly enough, surprised to feel obliged to suspect her 
of having had a story. In order to unravel the mystery he sets 
his discarded mistress to spy upon her—it is he who tells the story 
—and, after an exceptional amount of blundering, a tremendous 
scene is reached in which he, she, and the clergyman who mardere! 
her first husband are brought together, and her secret and her 
innocence are revealed together. She shoots the clergyman, goes 
mad, and disappears; the clergyman, before he is quite deal, 
upsets a lamp which burns down the parsonage ; the hero, if e, he 
must be called, afraid of being charged with murder and arson, 
runs out and jumps into a passing luggage train. Alter this, it Js 
almost tame to follow his search for his wife, even though it in- 
cludes an attempt to engage the Pope himsell as a detective Fs i 
fee of 10,0002, and though the last scene is one of suicide. ae 
warning against marriage by advertisemant, “ Leonor. has at any 
rate the merit of being thorough. - Elia 

“An Odd Man’s Story,” by Isidore G. Ascher (1 vol. faa 
Stock), is supposed to account for the eccentricity of a retires) va 
in having worn the same old coat for, as well as we ean make ‘ . 
at least a dozen years. The reason seems scarcely vali 1; since, a 
it was only because he had sewn a certain document inte 


so as to have it about him, there was obviously nothing to Caer 
his making a transfer to a mew coat as occasion requ ed. mew! 
lawyers, however, are notoriously the slaves of seniment=@ ae 
in novels; and “An Odd Man's Story" is nothing 1! Ne" ® 


. mnt yo of impulse 
mental, the characters being all more or less creatures phi it 


the lining 


whether for good or for evil. So far as its merits aes ny ageribe 
is one of that respectable class to which it is 1mpJ3:1-.“ 

either praise or blame. ssteriolls 

: : * mysterio 

We some time ago noticed 4 sensitional story of = ™) aL bY 


murder, and its detection, entitled “ Police cane of the 
Reginald Barnett, as being very much above Ean, In“ The 
shilling fiction to which it belonged in point of hae hallowed up 
Devil’s Whisper” (Walter Scott) the same author oe of erie, of 


é = ibuti roman ne 
his first success by another contribution lle ve higher artistic 


fully equal interest, and, it is gratifying hig readers 

quality. He has not, ae this occasion, been a te peel 
El “ ° Du IC. 

guess for themselves the secret which so compicte!s vive greatel 


Black of Millbrook, and has thus enabled nance rnevitabl 
freedom to his talent for portraiture—a freedom eel rer gull 
suffers when a secret obliges an author to make » a 
more or less under false colours. Of course we ee 
readers who are fortunate enough to be still ae me 
tion of mysteries by sketching his story, however © 


4 : s : fa * 
ceeding which would, in this case, be ne Ds management 
to them. In point of construction, the gen oe sy the mttel uf 


ay construc: 
compression and precision ; there 1s I | - 
ing so intricate a drama by means of s 
racters, and without a single change endian 
interest is artistic, as well as strong, and the ae ae 
not confined to the rapid succession of inc! a —_ d 
among which by no means the least 15 the un i rate while 
conclusion. The story is of an essentially popu 


of excellent literary quality. of “The Makers of 


uch a small num 0 
of scene. 


yf pet : 
l surprise 


Literary excellence is the special note - in the same 
Mulling,” and to the three stories which Rod u ‘hey are ae 
volume, by C. R. Coleriige (Smith and ee to thought 
sumably written for the young, with a oes in touch with ~ 
girls who are beginning to feel ne hypercritical igs ste 


problems ol life; and perhaps it isa 
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le more concealment of the purpose and moral of each 
i have rendered them more helpful still. If they have a 

«js that they have too much the air of being sermons in 
fault a a too little of the disguise. In all essential respects 
det the most cordial praise and welcome, especially as they 
they es ve of that healthy optimism, and that cheerful accept- 
sone ly duties, for want of which so many lives are running to 


nee of ditt s 
aa in these days of self-worry. 


that a litt 
story woul: 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER 


S EVERY ONE KNOWS, the 
Eiffel Tower is the event of the 
year. I believe Genera! Boulan- 

ger himself to be less spoken 
yy ol, written about, anyhow de- 
4 picted or reproduced than that 

\ tremendous pyramid of heavy 

\ iron made light and airy by 

the astonishing genius of our 
engineers. 
me) Now, my dear Grapiic, let us 

XY Ww have, in our turn, a chatter about 
be Ss that unavoidable subject. 
WN . Nie Of course, it is no use to} de- 
\\ \\\ scribe the “building” itself, nor 
ie) the: features! of its organisation ; 
everybody has read those things over and over again. Let us stick 
ty the viriters) impressions, or life in the Tower. 

‘The first lilts start from the different pillars up to the preszére, 
and to the seconde p aleforme, every morning at ten ; but the gueue 
of visiturs begins to as:emble in front of the guichefs at about nine 
o'cdock. People who know Paris life are familiar with that dreadful 
necessity of always faire queue anywhere, when more than two persons 
intend to meet. Whether you wish to get into a’bus, or intoa 
theatre. t» a railway booking office, or to any other public place, 
you camot possibly “reach without passing through long, weari- 
some, an} ever-overcrowded files of double Larriers, under some 
grave official's surveillance, and you must submit to the cruel bother 
the liveliest of nations endure with more patience than any cool 
faraway Northerner would do, Fuzre gueue { 


HERE YOU ARE, GENERAL! PLAN OF THE EXHIBITION, 
FIFTEEN CENTIMES, THREE SOUS 


Now, let us take our places in the gaeze. This is interminable, 
and we shall have plenty of time for observing the International 
crowd, whose long-dreamt-of aim is the summit of the Tower. 

First of all L notice that the foreigners who, of course, compose the 
majtity, show as much patience as the Parisians themselves 
woull du. In fact, they had been told by their home papers that to 
teach the top required about two or three hours, according to the 
lime they hegan the ascent, and they courageously made up their 
minds +. show themselves quite 4 /a hauteur des circumstances f 


a of them are reading a journal, or a ‘‘ Tauchnitz edition ” 
a good many use their leisure hours for consulting Brad- 
shaw or Baedeker, or for making on the sheets of their pocket- 


bee ut painful balance of their expenses. A few are talking with 
SHAY hig hs ours in an unheard-of sort of International vo/apit, 
thout the time they will want, because of an appointment 
ve made, or the restanrant they ought to choose, on the 
enn“ve Alaleforme. A Scotch lady, who suffers from headache, 
Wi that she is absolutely unable to look at the Tower to-day 

hout running the risk of fainting, and gets her husband to 


thane the = ae i i 
ee iv the ascent to another morning — which makes their 
OM Wers *oiG 
Bi in the guewe loudly rejoice—for they advance one step 

Well, her : 

a ell, here we reach the guichef, pay two francs, and after a short 
Stay in another gwewe, we find ourselves sitting in the lift, which 


Starts at onee. 
One cannot 
make ¢ 


My af 


ee fancy the amount of od reflections the climbers 
iuring the short voyage. Most of the ladies are merely think- 
the danger, and try to recover themselves by chattering 
‘her tears @ fort and @ travers. 
SAS a manvais plaisant solemnly declares that if a chain were 
etnies the whole party would be smashed like a plate 
all uate spectacled Herr Professor emphatically asserts tt 
Mal ex gia ratigeeeee have been duly cared for and scientifi- 
grand] pa ed, mene the absence of any risk to life; whereupon a 
Ul Bliss tent im! ecile concludes, with general approbation, that all 
i — mere matter of chance. : . 
the iinet the “ one who knows’ stands gazing through 
the list is Ad admires both the Titanic cobweb through which 
under his tie ng driven, and the wonderful panorama displayed 
ie oe gr we reach the first platform, after a peep into 
oor, ise kitchens, built a storey luwer than the grand 
walkine A i He world is this first platform ! No end of people 
in the seinpiter “A galleries, lunching in the res¢auranis, or waiting 
And nobod thal guewe for further ascent. ‘ on 
inexhaustible is tired, of course, except some valiant Alpinist, or 
Stairease, youth, who scorned easy ways, and came by the 
The bird's. 
Rround, the |x 
Penny-ho 


about 
W 


to ti 


the 


eye view over Paris, with its finest parts on the fore- 
ie vely river wrinkled by dainty embarcations and busy 
als che striking amount of shady gardens and planted 


THE GRAPHIC 


avenues, and the bright scenery which 1 i 
oes gaat see ei, ch frames ali round the brightest 
n the upper platforms, of 
P course, the panorama will 
Chg larger and larger, but then ite details, so pleacdat bi ee 
out and look at, gradually vanish, too, and the aerial sensation pre- 


LUNCHING IN THE RESTAURANTS ON THE FIRST PLATFORM . 


vails, which makes an interesting contrast with former panoramic 
impressions. = 

Four big restaurants, with charming outside terraces, surround this 
first station of the ascending journey. The one fronting the Dome 
Central of the Exhibition is thoroughly Parisian; the second is 
Russian, and the appropriate building of the same is truly original 
and elegant. This other one, fronting the Seine and the Trocadéro, 
with Mont Valérien and the pretty daz/zeue hills, in the background, 
is attended by nice-looking Alsatian girls in their becoming national 
attire. The last dining-room is termed “ Anglo-Americain.” 
During lunch-time the inside halls, as well as the outside terraces, 
of those restaurants are overcrowded with consommateurs, in whom 
the fresh breeze inspires “indefatigable” appetite and cheerful 
humour, The general impression one keeps of the premiétre p.a‘eforme 
is exceedingly gay. 


ADMIRISIG THE VIEW FROM THE SECOND PLATFORM 


Now, up to the second one. Here we meet with a crowning sur- 
prise: the eager paper-readers, who, perchance, were wearying for 
fresh news, after having left their dear down-stair soil, can enjoy the 
treat of buying.a “ last edition,” printed under their very eyes, at that 
vertiginous altitude. Sak 
» The Figaro had the clever idea of establishing there a complete 
printing mill anda talented editorial staff, with the view of catching 
the public by their cé/é faible. In fact, the Figaro de la Tour Eiffel 
gives in its daily number the name and country of every visitor who 
applies for that purpose to its Tower Pavilion, and the gwewe in front 
of the same is all the day long an endless one. “ 

Of course, the first thing the climbers do on the following 
morning is to purchase she number to look through it for their own 
names, and, if they are in it, to buy further copies and post 
them to their relatives at home in order to show them that they 
were there, 
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A good many tourists who never in their lives committed either 
crimes or verses feel poetically-minded as soon as they reach the 
ites es 4 and the consequence of that sudden disease is an 
pee e series of enthusiastic, but silly, lucubrations, shame- 
essly entrusted to a babbling book, if not to the very iron walls, and 
eagerly published by the Tower's paper. 

On this, intermediary floor, the crowd is still increasing in the 
famous gueue, for one cannot reach the top gallery by means 
of a single lift. Some refreshments may be enjoyed pour 


A FRENCH WAITRESS 


tuer le temps, or to kill hunger and thirst. But the best things are 
—1, alittle penny book they sell you, containing many interesting 
particulars about the “ marvel,” lots of advertisements, of course, 
and the day’s date printed on the cover, which latter makes this 
wee thing termed dip’éme d’ascensionniste ; 2, the little éa/lons 
youges. These seem to furnish quite a favourite pastime. To each 
balloon is fixed a post-card bearing the printed notice that people 
who might happen to find it are respectiully requested to post it, 
wherever itbe. For in tance, a friend of ours let such a little balloon 
loose, after having written on the card his own address in Paris, A 


LETTING LOOSE SMALI BALLOONS, WITH POSTCARDS ATTACHED, 
FROM THE THIRD PLATFORM 


strong west wind was blowing. The aerial messenger did not take 
rest until in the neighbourhood of Nancy. Somebody got hold of 
the exhausted traveller, read the courteous request on the card, and 
hastened to throw the same into the next pillar-box, which caused 
my friend to receive it again safely. Before posting the card, how- 
ever, the witty Zorrain had written this: “Your card, cher 
monsieur, fell @ nos pieds at the very moment I was giving a kiss to 
my donne amie. It vexed me a little. Anyhow, as-I gave her the 
kiss, never mind—I don't owe you any grudge.” 

At last, here we reach the upper platform ! You, perhaps, fancy 
that all travellers.quickly rush to the windows, greedily look at the 
wonderful panorama, or turn up admiring eyes to the heaven so 
much nearer? Nay! They first of all get a postcard and sit down 
on a bench to write to their friends or relatives, sometimes also to 
jer, | should think all those cards, without a single exception, begin 
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this way :—“ I hasten to write to you from the top of the Tour Eiffel,” 
and so on, giving a dithyrambic report of the panoramic marvels 
they have not looked at yet! As soon as the card is filled up, the 


tourist throws it into the Tower letter-box, and breathes more at 
ease, like a man who has accomplished his duty. Thus you may 
note the differeat categories of visiturs—those who haye come only 


WRITING POSTCARDS ON THE TNIRD PLATFORM 


in order to be able to state (by their postcard) that they dil so; 
these rush down with precipitation ; the Iidies who get nearly sea- 
sick from dizziness, and seek tu leave without delay ; the enthusiasts 


. 
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A SOUTH-AMERICAN VISITOR 


who remain gazing for hours through the fowr-our windows ; the 

grumblers, who come up with their top-coats, expecting it would be 

very cold, an find it is, on the contrary, too hot. Yes, too hot—on 

account of all the windows being kept shut up against the wind. I 

must confess I belong to the friends of grand aiy—hence I am dis- 

anaes at not feeling myself free enough in the kingdom of 
irds ! ; 

Nevertheless, the spectacle from the top of the Eiffel Tower is 
really magnificent, and if the visitor did not meet, after every two 
steps, friends from his native land, who bring him back to the 
reality of his earthly imperfections, he might believe he was 
suddenly transported into the cénz.e of the Olympian gids ! 

“ Mars” 
— -— 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


AN attempt, to which we wish success, to popularise Wordsworth 


is made by Mr. William Knight and other members of the Wor Is- . 


worth Society. It takes shape in a handy, neat volume'of “ Selec- 
tions from Wordsworth” (Kegan Paul). Mr. Knight undertook 
the responsibility of fixing on the poems to be included ‘h the book, 
and sent the list to members of the Society, who advised and sug- 
gested, or helpel in the writing of notes, Among the gentlemen 
who thus aided him were Mr. Browning, Mr. Stopford Brooke, Lord 
Coleridge, Mr. Russell Lowell, Lord Selborne, and others equally 
distinguished. The other special fea‘ures of the volume are as 
follow :—The poems are arranged chronologically as in'the library 
edition of the poet’s works, published at Edinburgh (1882-6). 
Next, certain years have been assigned to those who have assisted 
in the work, and their opinion has been asked as to the wisdom of 
the selection made from the poems written during these years. In 
some cases, poems which have been omitted by Mr. Knight have 
teen added by them, while, in other instances, those selected by 
him have been cancelled, Whether Mr. Knight and his collabo- 
rators will succee in their object remains to be seen, but we have no 
reason for taking exception to the opinion that “nothing is more 
needed in our time than the elevating and tranquillising influence 
of poetry of the first magnitude.” 

Mr. S. Theobal] Smith, curator of the Bridgwater Gallery, his 
written “A Ramble in Rhyme in the Country of Cranmer and 
Ridley: A Kentish Garland” (Chapman and Hall). The work is 
illustrated by Mr. Harold Oakley, from sketches by the author. He 
describes rural Kent with evident affection. Of his poetical merit, 
an opinion may be formed from the fol‘owing anent “HawFarm :"— 

From fancy’s call to real Haw s old courts, 
Suggesting still quaint antiquarian thoughts ; 
No weapon here, or trophy hangs of chase, 
Nor ancient portraits is there any trace, 

Not even flowrets yay cheer the passers-by, 
The Kentish scene alone now charnis the eye, 

Mr. F. A. H. Eyles has had bound into one volume the different 
numbers of his “ Popular Poets of the Period” (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.). It certainly contains a good deal of information about 
living verse-writers, great and small, likely to interest many people. 

We have also before us “To the Lions” (Warren} Hall and 
Lovett), by Leonard Terry. The poem would be bloodcurdling, if 
it were more intelligible. However, as it is meant for recitation, 


voice and manner may supply the needed lucidity. 
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THE “NEUE FREIE PRESSE” OF VIENNA 


of the most influential repre- 


3 well-known newspaper, one 
ee focus first appeared September Ist, 


sentatives of Continental journalism, n Ps 
1864, and therefore, on September 1st, 1889, reached its silver 


i its Vi i lL it, its “jubilee.” 
-edding—or, as its Viennese admirers prefer to call it, 1ts 

The haney event is to be celebrated by a banquet on Nov ember 4th. 

The paper was foun le] by Dr. Max Friellialer and Mr. Michiel 


DR. HAUSLICK MR. RANZONI 


Etienne, two men of considerable talent, and they determined ees 
ion 


it should be conducted on genuine liberal principles—a resolu 

which has been consistently carried out up to the present time. Dr. 
Friedlander, who was by profession a lawyer, was editor-in-chief, an 
devoted his energies to home politics and political economy. He 


MR. WERTHNER DR. BACHER 

died in 1872. Mr. Etienne undertook the foreign department. He 
died in 1879. Mr. Adolph Werthner, the business manager, still 
survives. At the present time he, together with Dr. Edward Bacher 
and Moritz Benedikt, control the editorial department. The two 
latter gentlemen wield powerful pens. Mr. Adolph Léwe is the 


MR. ETIENNE 


DR. FRIEDLANDER 


‘dramatic critic; while the fine arts are entrusted to the care of Pro- 
fessor Hanslick and Mr. Emerick Ranzoni. The establishment of 
the Neue Freze Presse-is on a most extensive scale. The permanent 


literary staff comprises upwards of forty persons, while there are no 
less than 650 correspondents in various parts of the world. At the 
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Vienna Exhibition of 1873 the Neue Freie Presse received from the 
jury a diploma of honour.—Our portraits are from photographs 
supplied to us by Mr. L. Kohn, Leopoldsgasse 24, Vienna, who is 
himself connected with the journal in question : Dr. Hanslick, Dr. 
Bacher, Dr. Friedlander, and Mr. Léwe, by Léwry, 1 Weihburggasse 
31, Vienna; Mr. Ranzoni, by Rabending and Monckhoven, 
Wieden, Favoritenstrasse 3, Vienna ; Mr. Benedikt, by Luckhardt 
Taborstrasse 18, Vienna; Mr. Werthner,by Jerie and Massak, 
Marienbad ; and Mr. Etienne, by Carjat et Cie, 10, Rue Notre 
Dame de Lorette, Paris. 


—_—_4.—______.. 
A FRENCH VERSION OF The Merchant of Venice will be produced 


at the Paris Odéon this winter as S4y.ock, by M. Edmond Haran- 
court, “after Shakespeare,” siti 3 
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MAN-EATERS 


THE hideous custom of cannibalism prevails to this day over 
wide-spread districts in the centre of Africa, oo ee population of 
parts of the interior of Malacca and New Caledonia are still 
addicted to it. The islanders of the Solomon group are another 
people who have not yet wholly abandoned a habit that was at one 
time universal among them, as a letter dated so lately as December, 
1836, shows, It was written from Apia, in the Navigators’ Islands, 
and stated that “terrible news reached this place a few days ago. 
A number of Melanesian labourers, belonging to the Island of 
Malaita, their contract having expired, were on their way home, 
when they ate up the entire crew of the ship which was conveying 
them, and plundered the vessel.” . ? 

The Battas of Sumatra were man-eaters until quite recently, 
Some of the earliest-voyagers to the Eastern seas brought home 
terrible tales of the extent to which cannibalism prevailed among 
them, and, though doubt was thrown upon these statements by 
subsequent travellers, Marsden and others of a later day have 
proved them to have been perfectly accurate. In his account of 
Sumatra, Marsden says that the Battas ate human flesh regularly, 
not to allay their hunger, but to show their detestation of some sorts 
of crime by this most ignominious form of punishment, and also as 
a mark of the hatred and contempt which they felt towards their 
enemies. He states that they invariably devoured those killed or 
wounded badly by them in wars, selling the comparatively sound 
captives as slaves. Not long ago a writer cited the personal ex- 
perience of a friend of his as showing the recent prevalence of 
cannibalism in Sumatra. He was engaged in scientific researches in 
the interior of the island, and was most hospitably entertained by 
one of the native princes. This chieftain made a great feast in his 
honour, to which he went, accompanied by his native servant. The 
banquet lasted for some considerable time, and, finally, a most 
inviting brown roast was served, which was evidently thought very 
highly of by the other guests. It was cut up, and a portion was 
given to the European in question, who was on the point of eating 
some of it, when his servant stopped him with a cry of “ Master— 
master, don’t eat that; it’s a boy!” The horrified European, of 
course, put down the dainty morsel untasted, and, on questioning 
the chief, elicited, without any trouble, the fact that in order to 
show his appreciation of his guest’s high qualities he had caused a 
boy to be killed and cooked, judging this to be the greatest com- 
pliment he could pay to the visitor. The dish served consisted of 
oxe of the thighs of the unfortunate victim—the “joint” which 
was considered the tenderest and the most choice—and the chief 
seemed to feel a considerable amount of pride in the step he had 
taken to show his hospitality. 

Among races living in a savage state, cannibalism has existel 
almost universally. In some cases, its object has been, avowedly, 
the satisfying of hunger, as among the Monbouttons and other 
African tribes, who kept regular shambles for the sale of human 
flesh ; while in others the prime object has been the indignity 
offered to enemies, and the appropriation of the qualities that 
belonged to the victims, In some few cases, as amongst the former 
inhabitants of Mexico, cannibalism has been kept up after a high 
degree of civilisation has been attained, through some connection 
between it and the religious rites of the people. 

As lately as 1861, a British consul on the Gold Coast wrote :— 
“ People in England would hardly believe that in these days, whilst 
I write, cannibalism is almost as rampant on the West Coast of 
Africa as it ever has been.” He quotes, in support of his statement, 
the following extract from the report of a missionary in that part of 
the world—“Mr. Priddy, who tis employed by the Society, 
stated that the practice of cannibalism was still indulged in 
during the late war, and that he saw hampers of dried human 
ae carried upon the backs of men, upon which they intended to 

east. 

The Fiji islanders, who have now abandoned this abominable 
practice, had a very evil reputation in this respect. “Why do 
you eat your enemies?" a French engineer once asked a Fijian. 
“ Because,” was the reply, “they are excellent eating, as good as 
pork or veal.” Dr. Harvey was told by a ship-captain that he had 
seen a hundred human bodies laid out for one of the great feasts of 
this people. Sometimes the victims were cooked whole, placed in a 
sitting posture, with fans in their hands, and ornamented as if 
alive; and carried in state asa grand head-dish. ‘Paka balava,” 
or “long pig,” was the name given by these savages to cooked 
human flesh, in distinction to “dina balava,” or “true pig.” Ac- 
cording to Captain Erskine, all enemies killed in battle in Fiji were 
eaten ; and, as the source of supply was not sufficient to meet the 
demand for ‘long pig,” kidnapping parties used to visit the 
domains of other tribes with’ a view to securing victims ; women 
and slaves .were not allowed to partake of this luxury, though 
they were supposed to satisfy their curiosity or inclination i secret. 
It has even keen asserted that in times of scarcity the Fijians did 
not object to banqueting upon their dearest friends, and that 
families would make an exchange of children for this horrid pur- 
pose. Dr. Harvey relates that, when in Fiji, a case came to his 
knowledge in which a man ordered his wife to heat the oven, as he 
had brought some friends to feast with him. She did so, and 
asked him where the food was? ‘“ You are the food,” was the reply 
of this model spouse, as he clubbed her on the head, and proceeded 
to thrust her into the oven which she had prepared at his bidding. 
Travellers say that, at a comparatively recent date, the inhabitants 
of the Marquesas Islands were in the habit of wooing the plumpest 
damsels they could meet with. among the neighbouring tribes, 
wedding them, and then eating them. 

Captain Cook, who was especially instructed to inquire into the 
alleged cannibalism of the natives of the Pacific Islands, reported 
that it did not, as had been imagined, take the form of an occa- 
sional excess, induced by a feeling of revenge against enemies, but 
that human flesh was their habitual and almost daily food. So 
deeply rooted was the love of cannibalism. among some 9f these 
tribes that even their adoption of Christianity did not put an end 
to it, and the Roman Catholic missionaries always knew what was 
meant when, on confessing, a convert disclosed the fact that he had 
eaten “a black pig without hair.” Fifty years ago man-eating was 
rampant close to the borders of Cape Colony. The cannibals 
dwelt in caves in the country of the Basutos, and though their 
district was literally alive with game of all sorts, and was'a fine 
agricultural country into the bargain, they were not contented with 
merely hunting down and devouring their enemies, but preyed 
upon one another, their wives and children falling victims in times 
of scarcity. 

The African explorer, Du Chaillu, speaks in the strongest terms 
of the prevalence of cannibalism among the Fans, It appears that 
they carried on a large trade in dead bodies with the Oshebas and 
other tribes. The standard price seems to have been a small tusk 
of ivory for one body, or a large tusk for two. In his account of the 
aborigines of Australia, Dr. Lang mentions the curious fact that the 
dead body of a man slain in battle was never eaten by his enemies, 
but by his own friends and relatives. The captain of a whaler, 
during a stay at Easter Island, contracted such a liking for one of 
the young natives that he took him away home and gave hima 
good education, and opportunities of acquiring the habits of civi- 
lised life. After a time he carried him back to the island, with the 
idea that his culture would be the means of inducing the rest 0 
the natives to desert their savage customs. His affectionate friends, 
however, frustrated the good intentions of their would-be benefactor, 
for, finding the young man fat, and in good condition, they took 
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jim with as much rapidity as -possible to a quiet spot, killed, and 
ate him. Cannibals do not like the flesh of whites, finding it bitter 
and salt ; while, i spite of the latter quality, it does not, they say, 
keep at all well. Negroes are considered by them to be the best 
eating, and the favourite portions are the palms of the hands. 
A. 5. 


——__—__—_—— 


A NEI GUINEA JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Tuts popular Papuan legend has attracted from time to time a 
ow] deal of interested attention from intelligent travellers in New 
Guinea, and it is doubtless one ofthe best “yarns ” 
the nitives have among their traditionary records. 
As in most Pacific countries, the tops of high 
mountain peaks ure in New Guinea invariably re- 
cayded with a kind of supernatural awe as the 
Thode of devils, and the monster Tauni-kapi-kapi, 
whose headquarters were reputed to be up among 
the icicles, Where Sir William MacGregor stood the 
other day, was probably the biggest of the “ devil- 
devil” species known to the imaginative Papuan. 
‘Tauni-kapi-kapi stood about 150 feet high in his bare 
feet, and measured about the length of a cricket- 


wicket pitch around the chest. He was a 
champion kind of Samson in all respects, and 
although the coast tribes to the south of Mount 


Owen Stanley fear him much, there were times 
when they were intensely proud of the physical 
cuperiority of their devil over any other of his species 
in New Guinea. 

Ile was cannibalistic in his instincts—as his name 
in the Laloki dialects implies—and this attribute 
made it highly desirable that he should remain as 
secluded as possible on the crest of the giant 
mountain he so appropriately occupied. There were 
times, however, when Tauni-kapi-kapi “ raided ”’ 
into the coast districts, and, as the coast-people are 
emall, and the evil one’s appetite was often keen, the 
havoc he created on such occasions may, as the 
saying goes, be better imagined than described. How 
the country was eventually relieved from the dange- 
rous presence of this man-eating monster is still a 
source of considerable pride to the coast-tribes, more 


THE GRAPHIC 


ee ce : penal evident that during the maturer years of 
ie ad quite enough “better-halves"” to make him wish 
a oe not a-complished the revengeful task of slaying the 
vil of Mount Owen Stanley. 8 ANGLO-PAPUAN” 
———_———___— 


“THE LITTLE STOWAWAY" 


Mucu has been heard lately for an agains 2 pertorma 
y d Inst the f nee of 
a aS 
more or less dramatic “ sketches ” at the music-halls, The theatres 


Ep eat oy such “sketches ” are practically staze plays, and that 
: he music- ils are allowed to produce them the theatres shoul | 
e permitte] to allow smoking and drinking in the auditurium, We 
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a thorough restoration, without which it would fall to pieces. In 
the next place, the Duc de Montpensier, who has the best palace, 
garden, and picture gallery in the city, ison ill terms with the 
authorities, and the Palace of St. Telmo is now entirely shut up. 
The most frantic efforts were mide by some of the tourists to get 
the rule rescinded in their favour, but it was found to Le inflexivle. 
It was possible, by judicious manipulation, to get behind the 
basing of the Cathedral, but it was not possitle to manage the 
ya ace. Intending tourists should know that there are these great 
tawbacks at Seville. Nevertheless, there was a great deal to be 
seen without them. The marvellous Giralda Tower, the most 
beautiful of Moorish minarets, is not likely to run away. ‘The 
Alcazar Palace surpassed our expectations. The 
palace itself, with its beautiful Moorish work, is 
most interesting, but the old garden, scented with 
the orange-blossoms, was peculiarly grateful. At the 
opera house there was a grand new opera and a 
good new singer. | am quite satisfied that Seville 
ought to be added by the faculty to the list of health 
resorts. The climate is most delightful, and | know 
cases of advanced chest disease which have been 
cured or greatly alleviated. During the summer 
heats the patients should get away to a cooler clime. 
Towards evening we drove out along the banks of the 
tawny Guadalquiver, “the ride,” as fashionable a 
promenade as the Prado at Madrid. ‘These two 
“rides” are immensely picturesque; you often’ 
see carriages with four or five horses, and mounted 
cavaliers, with their flying cloaks. Especially observe 
the way in which ladies handle the fan. It has 
quite a science and language of its own. Just 
now it is being used as a screen to ward off the 
rays of thesunset. The fan does all but talk. If the 
donna does not wish to see a person it serves asa 
screen, and if she does want to see a person it has 
boundless capacities in the way of signalling. The 
picturesque mantilla is rather going out of fashion. 
Being of a statistical turn of mind I made the 
computation that about one-half wore the bonnet, 
and the other half the mantilla, A large part of 
the promenade consists of gardens, appropria ely 
called Las Delicias, full of orange trees, pome- 
granates, palms, and roses. The odd thought is, while 
Tooking on these ladies, with their beautiful eyes and 


puticularly, of course, to the one to whom belonged 
the youthful David whose courage brought about the 
destruction of Tauni-kapi-kapi. 

The devil came down on one occasion from his home on Mount 
Qwen Stanley, and as usual all the villagers launched their canoes 
and put out to sea, where it appears they were safe from the giant 
man-eater. One man, however—a lazy fellow, from all accounts— 
faile} to launch his canoe in time, and he and his wife were left 
lehind. ‘They ran along the beach as Tauni-kapi-kapi approached, 
and the woman succeeded in hiding herself from his view in a rocky 
cave on the sea-shore. The man was not so fortunate, and the devil 
picke! him up between his finger and thumb, and tossed him down 
hs throat with great gusto, looking wistfully the while at the 
departing canoes in the offing with their heavy cargoes of “game” 
aboard. Tauni-kapi-kapi returned in due course to the hills, but- 
te woman took ill in the cave, and gave birth toa son. For ascore 
years or so afterwards she made her home in the secluded cave, 
whose shelter protected her from the greedy maw of the dreaded 
mountain monster, and the child grew up into a fine strapping young 
man, One day he asked his mother how it came about that he had 
no father, as other young men seemed to have, and was somewhat 
disgusted to learn that Tauni-kapi-kapi had eaten him. Forthwith 
the youth made a solemn resolve that he would kill the devil. His 
mother strongly urged all kinds of objections to this preposterous 
ilea, but the young fellow was firmly resolved upon the mission he 
hid set himself, “If I am not as strong as Tauni-kapi-kapi, Iam 
more clever than he is,” said he, and fortawith he set to work to 
elaborate his plans, 

lurd by the cave where mother and son lived, there was a huge 

tree, so large that it was three or four times the height and size of 
any other tree in that part of the country. About mid-way up this 
tree, the young man built a platform on which he placed great 
viles of boullers, lumps of hard coral, and thick logs of wood from 
the forest. Iligher up again, he built another platform, and con- 
tnued the operation till he had several of these structures, all well 
led with huge stones and rough timber up to the top of the 
uve, When all was ready, he made a monster bonfire on the beach, 
which, as he had expected, soon attracted the attention of the 
\izilant Tauni-kapi-kapi on the top of Mount Owen Stanley. The 
wiant, at the time, just happened to be longing for a fresh taste of 
tuman flesh, so he lost no time in striding over the fifty miles 
etween his mountain home and the beach. Here he found that 
vie tonfire was not the usual prelude to a mighty feast among the 
wople, and his anger, when he realised the trick that had been 
yliyed upon him, was terrible to behold. Then he heard a mock- 
nz laugh high above him, and, looking up among the tree-tops, he 
c-pied the insolent young man, standing boldly in front of his 
tiother on the top platform he had erected on the tree.‘ Tauni- 
<tpi-kapi | Tauni-kapi-kapi! come here, that I may kill you,” 
vhouted the youth. © You killed and devoured my father. and now I 
am about to kill you.” The giant replied, in tones which almost 
nishtened the senses out of the impetuous youth’s mother—* All 
night, my little fish ; ] am coming.” 

The monster rushed to the tree, and was not long in reaching up 
as farasthe first platform, The youth had descended this far to 
meet the foe, however, and every time that Tauni-kapi-kapi opened 
his mouth to deride the young fellow, the latter pushed the 
boulders and logs of wood into it. When the platform 
became denuded of these missiles, the youth ascended to the next, 
with the giant climbing slowly after him. The operation was 
repeated at the second platform, and, later on, at the third and 
tourth, the monster becoming more and more incommoded as he 
progressed upwards. At last the top platform was reached, and 
here the youth had kept his supply of spears, while his mother was 
busied in rubbing sticks together to make fire. The young feilow 
hurled spear after spear at the intruder’s eyes till he at last com- 
pletely blinded him. ‘Then, seizing a lighted brand from his 
mother, and climbing down till he approached the giant’s face, he 
set fire to the mass of wood and débris with which his mouth was 
filled The fire caught on gaily and soon burnt up freely, with the 
result that ina short time the roof of Tauni-kapi-kapi’s head was 
burnt off, and he fell to the earth a crumbling inert mass—in fact, a 
dead devil. 

é As was to be expected, the young man was greatly glorified by 
ie people of that particular part of the country. The medicine- 
men, who have loyally preserved the traditional history of this 
IMposing event from generation to generation, have always been 
Uninimous in extolling the bravery and wonderful prowess of the 
youthful David who rid the country for ever of Tauni-kapi-kapi. 
se became chief of the confederated coast-tribes, and the only 
jllerenice of opinion in regard to him among the Papuan historians 
a ee as to the number of wives he subsequently pos- 
each e Some authorities have it that he was “ voted” thres 
of hi —e tight away, by way of substantial acknowledgment 
of his services, and that he doubled that number later on. Others 
whim that he possessed as many as two thousand wives ; but in 


engrave herewith a scene from one of the most frequently men- 
tioned of these “sketches,” “The Little Stowaway,” performed 
in October at the Paragon Theatre of Varieties in the Mile End 
Road. It is simply an adaptation of the well-known song, “ The 
Little Hero,” and describes how the little Cockney stowaway is 
threatened with death by the brutal captain, but softens the tyrant’s 
heart by begging that he may say his prayers before he is 
strung up. ‘hey become fast friends, and the stowaway sings a 
song describing a London “doss” house. A few moments afterwards 
a slave dhow boards the vessel, and the stowaway, in saving the 
captain’s life, loses his own. The music with which the sketch is 
interspersed consists of well-known English songs, both comic and 
sentimental, ‘“ The whole affair,” says our artist, ‘is simply a well- 
mounted musical sketch, better acted and sung than is usual with 
pieces of the kind.” 
——— 


A RUN THROUGH SPAIN 
I 


IN the month of May I had a run through Spain in company 
with a friend, We took circular tickets at Marseilles—sixteen 
pounds each, first-class—which made things tolerably easy for us, 
and saved some forty or fifty per cent. We sometimes had to do 
twenty hours at a stretch, and the trains have a bad habit of starting 
in the middle of the night. The tickets, after taking us pretty well 


“everywhere, would have brought us back to Marseilles; but, being 


pretty familiar with the northern frontier, we gave them up at 
Bayonne. ; 

The first beginnings of our journey were laudably directed to 
Roman antiquities. Having studied the lions of Arles, we 
came on to Perpignan, on the line skirting the Mediterranean, 
and then thirty miles on to Port Bou, where our Spanish adventures 
began. It was market-day at Perpignan, and I sat in the open air in 
front of a café,and a big French farmer came to me and opened upa 
conversation, 

“You are an English milor,” he said to me. 

I hastened to disown the soft impeachment. 

He looked disappointed. ‘But you are very rich. Ah, you 
English are very rich.” ak 7 

Tassured him that in myself he beheld a living exception to the 
rule. 

He was utterly unconvinced, and again assured me, “ Ah, you 
English are very rich.” 

Suill intent on Roman remains, we left our fonda at Tarragona to 
go about in a drizzling rain to see what we could of them. Vor 
Roman remains and Gothic architecture Tarragona is one of the 
most interesting places in Spain. What interested and puzzled me 
really very much was the old Cyclopzean architecture, long before 
the ‘Roman time. Roman literature has much to say about 
Tarragona, which was the spot where Augustus issued the decree 
which closed the Temple of Janus. At Saguntum we are In the very 
middle of Punic and Roman history ; but its very remains have 
been ruined, and become a quarry above ground to successive 
spoliators. The place certainly brought our Livy into recollec- 
tion. When we reached the south of Spain we ceased to look up 
Roman remains. The spell of the Moor was upon us, the still living 
charm of his era, and we gave ourselves to it unreservedly. : 

With Barcelona I was especially delighted. Not even at Madrid 
or Seville was there such cheerful, active life. The Catalans 
are not really a Spanish people. With all their virtues they are 
thoroughly turbulent and republican. We stayed at an hotel 
on the Rambla, one of the streets of the world. This was the 
only hotel in Spain where the fable d’hdte wine was really generous 
and good. In the morning it is bright with flowers on the 
marble slabs; in the evening it isa great open drawing-room with 
crowds of promenaders. The Opera House is one of the biggest in 
the world. We had a talk with the English Consul, the 
successor of James Hannay, of whom so many of us have pleasant 
associations. People are glad to get to Spain for travel, but when 
they are fixed there we find that they regret the old country. Near 
the consul's office was the noble statue of Columbus, whose body rests 
at Seville, a statue which might hold its, own with that at 
Genoa. We went to the English Church, which is “down an 
airy,” and which, on account of its subterraneous character, 1s called 
Phe Church of the Catacombs,” a more dignified appellation. 
The one serious drawback was the heavy rain which set in one 
day, and prevented our going to the monastery of Montserrat. 
But especially corimend me to Seville, the fair Andalusian capital, 
in many respects the real capital of Spain, It was quite a dream to 
be at Seville. -We thoroughly enjoyed it, but there were serious 
drawbacks which ought to be mentioned for the good of intending 
tourists. In the first place, the marvellous Cathedral is.only to be 
seen in a most Linited and imperfect way. It is all boarded up for 


sweet expression, how thoroughly they enjoy the bru- 
talities of the bull-fight, and how intensely they 
appreciate the toreador. To them the slaughter of 
bulls and horses is as nothing, and if a human life is sacrificed that 
appropriately crowns the festival. I met one young lady, of mixed 
English and American birth, who told me that she had Leen 
eight bull-fights, and that there was nothing which she liked 
etter. 

The Andalusian bulls are the most famous of all; the Seville 
fights at Easter were only inferior to those at Madrid. It is in the 
spring that Seville is most crowded, and all the hotel prices are 
double. Two great occasions come very close, the Great Fair and the 
Easter Week. During the fair one of the suburbs becomes a city of 
booths, with private tents for the nobility, and so on through all 
the varieties of an Eastern bazaar. 

“Murray.” tells us that we ought to see the gipsy dances, and 
advises us to see them at Seville, rather than anywhere else. They 
are well reproduced at the Spanish Exhibition in London, the only 
real Spanish business in the whole affair. Some writers accuse 
their dances of indecency. I saw nothing of the sort. The whole 
performance seems insufferably wearisome and dull. To beguile 
the time, or rather to get some good out of it, I began studying a 
Spanish work. But I soon found out that reading a book gave 
great offence to the audience. Several persons remonstrated with 
me on my rudeness and inattention, and feeling rather guilty on 
the subject I closed the volume, and speedily developed a retreat. 
Thad another rather curious experience. Still observing an abject 
obedience to “ Murray,” we went to visit the famous State cigar 
manufactory. We were charged a peseta each for admis: on. All 
the pesetas were devoted towards the restoration of the Cathedral, 
as seemed to be the case with all the pesetas charged fcr entrance to 
public institutions. The Seville people are certainly doing all they 
can towards this great object ; help, too, is rendered throughout all 
the country; the State, too, will ultimately assist if necessary. 
This great cigar manufactory is worked by some five thousand 
women, most of them girls, and these girls very much of the kind 
made familiar by Bizet’s Carmen. I need hardly say that there is 
another famous opera, // Barbiere di Seville, which is constantly 
being recalled in the narrow Seville streets, These Seville cigar- 
makers, though earning more money than any other set of women, 
recently got up a strike of their own for an advance in wages. The 
official at the door took our pesetas, conducted us to one of the 
large rooms, where he filled his pockets with cigars and cigarettes, 
and then left us to the tender mercies of the five thousand ladies. We 
were evidently objects of the liveliest attention to them. About 
one in two hundred had really great beauty. But whether beauties 
or not, they giggled and blew kisses, and to quote 74e Earl and 
The Doctor “wank winks which ought not to have been wunk.” 
My companion was much amused. I hit upona plan of taking 
a fatherly interest in a vast variety of babies that were lying about 
the floor. A smile, a tap on the infant's cheek, and a friendly word 
to the mother stood me in good stead. The cigar-making and 
smoking is the greatest interest in Spain. As Richard Ford says, 
a Spaniard without a cigar is like a house without a chimney, a 
steamer without funnel. ‘Ihe everlasting cigar implies the waste of 
time and money which would be intolerable to an Englishman, 
and is one of the heaviest items which weighs against Spanish 
prosperity. 

From Seville to Cordova was an easy run. We did not stay long 
at Cordova, but I managed several visits to the famous Cathedral 
Mosque. Anything less would be inadequate. We entered through 
the famous Court of Orange Trees (Patio de los Naranjos), where 
the fountains pleasantly babble to the babbling talk of the idlers 
and the beggars largely gathered. At once we are lost in the Forest of 
a Thousand Pillars. 

As arecent writer says: “Imagine four acres of ground, plante 1 
with twelve hundred palm-trees, which when fully grown are cut o'f 
at a height of forty feet, leaving only the tall straight trunks 
standing in long lines,and forming a succession of colonnades, all of 
which are covered with one mighty roof—that is the Mosque of 
Cordova.” I am not going to join in the chorus of lamentation thit 
the Cathedral element has been introduced into the Mosque, so 
different from other Spanish Cathedrals w.th their broad aisles an 
soaring roofs. If the pagan or rather Moslem temple was to be 
turned into a Christian church there must have been a measure of 
alteration on some such lines as those followed. The Coro that 
rises in the centre has the finest stalls (si//eria) in Spain, with 
panels illustrating hundreds of Scripture subjects, all carved with 
most exquisite finish. The choir books are mentioned as finely 
illuminated, but I found this to be the case in all the Spanisit 
Cathedrals. The immense silver lamp hanging before the high 
altar, of enormous weight, is one of the few finest in Spain, The 
guide-books mention some other sights in Cordova, and our guile 
duly conveyed them to us. But they are not worth speaking about 
in ‘comparison. The Mosque is Cordova, and Cordova is the 
Mosque. F. A. 
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CONVICT LIFE AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON-PART y_ 


DRAWN BY PAUL RENOUARD. WRITTEN BY F. W. ROBINSON, AUTHOR OF “GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY,” &c. 


and the prisoner worked away with his chisel at the slab of 

and with the engraving as a pattern before him. The result 

a triumph of Art, was perfectly satisfactory to all parties cone 
The stone eagle is now to be seen at Wormwood Scrubs, a re 
able instance of natural talent in a prisoner. He was employed 
afterwards, we believe, on the finer portions of the Sienel sen. 
where he rendered considerable service till the expiration of his 
time. 

M. Renouard has depicted one convict at the Scrubs who has con- 
trived to attract the pigeons of the neighbourhood to hi: cell 
window at a certain period of the day. When he is “at home” he 
lures the birds by various signs and ‘signals, and by offeriny them 
some crumbs from his own scanty fare. Here they are fluctering 
round his window, and doubtless affording him no small pleasure in 
his captivity, as animated nature has done before his time and to 
prisoners of a higher grade than he. 

The female convict, by theory, is particularly skilful at times in 
training a sparrow, or a mouse ; she devotes her whole attention to 
the task, and succeeds in an extraordinary degree. One woman in 
the old Millbank days, by the daily eaeritice of a portion of her six. 

- ounce loaf, succeeded in training a mouse to answer to her call to 
take its place by her side during her meals, and even to accompany 
her to chapel, snugly hidden away in the bosom or sleeve of her 
dress, Her love was great for this mouse, and the study of it kept 
her a quiet and well-behaved prisoner, till a convict more callous 
than herself,and resenting it as so much misplaced affection,one day 
slipped into her cell, imitated the call to which the mouse was wort 
to respond, seized upon the poor little animal, who was, unfortunately, 
too prompt to obey the summons, and dit t#s ¢ail of. This and 
other instances of animal taming are detailed in the writer's 
“Female Life in Prison,” we may add to those who are interested 
in the subject. Sparrows are occasionally tamed and trained also— 
some prison matrons from the old days may still remember “ Bobby,” 
who was accustomed to hop round a prisoner’s table with a paper 
bonnet on its head, and to draw behind him a paper cart of the 
prisoner’s construction, and to which he had been harnessed by 
threads of cotton—-poor Bobby, who met a direful fate in the flames 
of the gas-burner, and was singed to death, to the great grief of his 
trainer. 

But of female convicts under new rules and regulations, and in 
newer prisons, we have dwelt upon in former articles; our busi- 
ness lies at Wormwood Scrubs for a short while longer. Our time 
is drawing short here, and we have seen all that is to be seen, or 
that has been thought deserving of our notice. 

Work is now ending for the day ; there isa stir in this big prion- 
hive—it is getting close on supper-time, and the sun is going down, 
The prisoners in the open are leaving their work, delivering up their 
tools, mustering in gangs, standing in various sections of the 
prison ground like soldiers on parade waiting orders to present 
arms, 

The warders are making sure of their customers by a final search 
—a last “run over”—before the convicts return to their cells. 
It is as well to be certain—though the tools have been already 
counted—that a stray chisel or hammer is not in secret possession ol 
one or another of these black sheep, and whilst the men stand in 
line the officers walk to the back and front of them, and pass their 
hands over them. ‘ 

Everything being satisfactory in this respect, the head warder, 
Mr. Stone, takes his stand, notebook in hand, in a part of the prison 
which they all must pass, and one by one each division of men, with 
a warder or two in charge, tramps by him at the double-quick—and 
a grim and sorrowful rogues’ march it is. : ‘ 

Here tramp by at least three-fourths of the polar =a 
army quite capable of overpowering the score or two score of officers 
in charge of them, if these convicts had the will, or if, having the 
will, they had the courage and the unanimity to dare as much, 
But most of them have the sound common-sense to know 
this style of thing would not pay in the long run, that it ee 
end in “confusion worse confounded,” in a deprivation of mar 5 
and longer time, and punishment cells, and in those wey 
handcuffs, and cat-o’-nine tails, and tripod stands from the chai 
room. - 

Each division marches past us, with shoulders squared and hea? 
erect,and many are the final glances taken of us as the ab a he 
by. The officer in charge salutes his superior officer, ca ee a 
number of his men—he has already counted heads before t i : Ms 

MUTUAL HELP AMONG CONVICTS—-CLIPPING HIS MOUSTACHE 2 are set in motion supperwards—the number of his Kee 8 3 

his own name and number—and Warder Stone carefully and quiets 


. . os * oye . is e Pe ae i d waits 
r “HE male prisoner is not allowed to wear beard or moustaches, it is possible we are too critical. Prisoners, like beggars, “must jots down the amount of human cargo in his note-book, an 


stone, 
if not 
erned, 
mark. 


€ 


. y goes On 
and there are shaving days on which one prisoner shaves not be choosers,” but the socks or stockings struck us as extra for the next contingent to arrive, when the same aoe deposed 
another, and makes him as neat and tidy and presentable as _ large, capable of enclosing the most Brobdingnagian of feet. Never And this till the last batch of the devil's eee ee a 

a tazor (not always of the finest quality) and soap will ailow. were such stockings for capacity out of a pantomime, nothing like to be cynical might term these atoms from our sha aah aah 
The prisoner is permitted his bath, too—once a fortnight, we them is ever in a shop-window. Gazing at them mournfully and marched by, and “all’s told,” and the human oat Boures, at 
believe, is the regulation time—but, as a rule, he does not regard it wonderingly one speculates what becomes of these stockings in right, and everybody safe. The head-gaoler tots up eat see vial 
as a luxury, and would in most cases be very much obliged if the the boots of an undersized man, or some one not blessed with finds they agree with the number that have been ‘ se await thet 
warders would not bother him with these little attentions, Hehasnot mammoth “splays?” Does he double them up underneath, or fold afternoon, then the prisoners drift away to their ef Ss Pe oes deals 
been accustomed to baths in the days of his liberty—cleanliness has _ them over the top, or get it all into a ball—a genuine /oot-da//—at modicum of loaves and tea, or loaves and LH se Peres ta 
been as far removed from any thought of his as godliness—and a __ the heel, we speculate? It is probable that there are other sizes in reckoned up to make quite sure, after ae woe at W ormwood 
regular ablution of the human form divine is to his secret mind a stock, but we were not shown them, and they looked to us all of and the indicator bell has rung, that it is ‘all in 
most preposterous proceeding. But he bears it, if he does not grin most noble and commanding proportions. Scrubs. ides for ull the 
over it, and thanks his stars when it is all over, and he has got well The prisoners on the separate system are in their respective cells There is no more left us to do but to thank our “saphe  e 
into his clean kit. The baths are side by sile—-between fifty and working away busily, if not cheerily. Each man glances askance trouble we have given them, and to go home. 7 Rie and bolts 
sixty of them, as aforesaid—and the whole is a well-arranged at us as we enter his cell and examine his work; the making of _ shuts his big door, after a cheery “good evening,’ an ther disturo the 
feature of the prison-system at the Scrubs. The water is kept ata — Post-office bags appears to be the principal employment on this us out, not reluctantly probably. Prison ao ar ey: 
temperature of fifty-five degrees, and the general verdict is that it is occasion. To save time and the distraction of the prisoners’ even tenor of things, and give a little “a ae the officers olf 
cold—stone coll—horribly cold. Sometimes it is at sixty degrees, thoughts we glance very frequently through “the inspections” - to have been welcome visitors for all that. as of billiards as We 


|—has 


but it is still objected to, and secretly anathematised. without disturbing the prisoners; they appear all to be working duty in their mess-room are indulging in @ nt ht,” and lovk 
“They would like it at ninety,” says the warder in charge ; “that diligently, to be even absorbed in their work, but of what are they pass out, and they give us a friendly “goo ae ‘our mission 

might satisfy them but [ don’t know that it would.” thinking? Do they know of the “sickness called Remorse,” as the with twinkling eyes after us, as if Lsacoonag = Me ye mean tu Sl) 
“I suppose some prisoners would prefer their baths more author of “Ben-Hur” has it? a few of them possibly, not many. may have been, or, knowing our mission, whal Ww 

frequently?” we ask. Sometimes a special piece of work is allowed to be undertaken about it. Vormwood Serul's ; it 
“Very few of that sort here,” is the reply by a prisoner who shows natural gifts that way. In the stereo- But we have nothing but good words for Wormy ike lise 


f its dreary 


“Might « prusuner nave an extra bath if he wished?” we typing room is exhibited a clever bit of metal work, in the shape of is an admirably conducted prison, everything W 
under lock 


; : : ° oy ’ ° 
venture to inquire, with an innocence of expression that takes the a star, constructed by one of the “old hands,” and the stone eagle machine, and there is little to disturb the even tenor 


warder off his guard. is exhibited as a piece of sculpture done by an amateur with a bias way. It is part of the benighted land where eeroee long, long 
“Do you think we pamper them like that?” is the indignant towards carving. / and key, and safely housed for a year or Lae last or saddest 

rejoinder. ‘ We should have enough to do, if we did.” The convict had been impressed by a plate in one of his library time, the end of which is very difficult to realise, a 
But he did not mean in the way of baths, we fancy. books, a work on Natural History. Itrepresented an eagle—a spread of all—for life! it will be supplied 
We have the curiosity to inspect the kits to which reference has eagle—and he studied it very attentively. He had known nothing - This prison will shortly be very full—but 1 d over which 
hich will close for good, an aanane 


just been made; theyare kept in a store-room especially constructed of carving before his entrance into prison, and it had. not been from other prison-houses, w 
for the purpose, and a large assortment of “ gents’ underclothing,” taught him here ; but in the stonework and masonry department he a white flag may be flying presently, a 
as the hosiers phrase it, is here p:esented to the view. Everything had displayed 1a thandiness with his tools that was a little remark- in Germany, to denote that business 13 suspe 
requisite for a week’s or a fortnight’s wear is packed up in'a neat able. is empty. Such a symbol of better days wou 
bundle, well washed and aired, and scrupulously clean. We have “1 think I could carve that, if I may,” he said, and, being a well- many a philanthropist. For numbers are on sai 
our doubts as to the exact fit, there being more variety in length conducted prisoner, and some curiosity being aroused us to his the large increase of population. Our cae 

and width of the human form divine at Wormwood Scrubs than powers in that direction, he was permitted to attempt the experi- at the end of March, 1887, numbered bere year, we 
there appear to be in the undergarments provided for its wear; but ment. It was a labour of several weeks, and a labour of love, Wales 15,457; on March 3Ist, of the pre 
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reduced that number to 14,396. The 
highest number of prisoners shown in 
any of the monthly returns was 15,y14 
on October 4th, 1887, and the lowest 
was 14,559 on January 3rd, 1888; the 
highest number being 9°1 per cent. above 
the lowest number since 1876-77 ; the 
decrease in male prisoners amounts to 
25°3 per cent., whilst the female con- 
yict--honour to the fair sex—may 
shortly be quite an extinct creature like 
the dodo, if she continue to beat the 
record in her present extraordinary and 
praiseworthy fashion ; for the decrease 
in the number of female convicts 
over the same period of time as 
the males is no less than 41-2 per 
cent. ; 

Who knows—perhaps the great prison 
at the Scrubs may be the last of the 
gaols, and we may require no more. It 
is a sad storehouse, we think, as we turn 
our back upon its high walls and stroll 
along Du Cane Road towards the rail- 
way station—to Wormwood Scrubs 
proper, where the life and revelry are 
increasing with the twilight, and the 
steam-roundabouts and cockshies are 
getting extra busy with the later 
hours. 


—__—_——_—- 


A DAY’S CUB-HUNTING IN 
PEMBROKESHIRE 


A NINE hours’ journey by rail from 
Paddington takes us to New Milford, 
where we find a boat weiting for us, 
and, after a row or sail of three or four 
miles, we step on shore at the Ferry 
House at Lawrenny and walk up 
through the wood to the castle, the 
home of the Master of the Pem- 
brokeshire Foxhounds, not long 
ago hunted as two packs — the 
Pembrokeshire and South Pembroke- 
shire — but now united and hunted 
as one by the present keen and 
energetic master and huntsman (Mr. 
F. Lort Phillips). A bath and a 
change dispel the traces of our 
night journey, and, after breakfast- 
ing, we stroll over to the stables 
and admire our host's capital stud of 
hunters. 

Next day we are up by daybreak, 
for the meet is on the other side of 
the Haven. We walk down to the 
kennels by the waterside, where “old 
Merriman” and the hounds are all in 
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THE PRISONER AND HIS FAVOURITE BIRDS 


readiness for us, and thence a few 
hundred yards to the ferry, where we 
get on board the horse-boat, the 
hounds crowding in, well used to 
doing so—(the horses have been sent 
over before, and await us on the op- 
posite bank)—-one perhaps more ven- 
turesome or careless than the rest 
getting too near the edze of the boat, 
and slipping or being pushel over- 
board by some of the others. We 
must pick her up again, or she will 
have a long swim for it. 

A jog of a few miles, in crisp, fresh 
air of a clear October morning, along 
the lanes and by woods rich with the 
tints of autumn, brings us to the ren- 
dezvous, where we find some sports- 
men, who are keen enough to turn out 
so early, We hear there are plenty of 
cubs about, and presently the hounds 
are in cover, and we have not long to 
wait ere we know that one fox at 
least is astir, and the hounds after 
him ; for a long time he dodges about 
the woods, but at last the place is too 
hot for him, and he breaks into the 
open. In no time the hounds and 
huntsmen are on his track, and away 
they go. We follow as best we can; our 
fox is a strong oneand acunning. He 
leads us a longchase,and at length runs 
to earth inan unstopped drain,and refuses 
to bolt. The hounds are taken back to 
cover, and soon another cub is afoot, 
and gives us another good gallop. 
But our space is limited, and our aim 
is not to chronicle the events of one 
particular run, but to describe our 
sketches. Enough that we have had 
a good day’s sport, and as it is getting 
late we turn homewards: We have 
many miles to go, and daylight fades 
away long before we reach the Ferry. 
It isa long row over in the dark, and 
we must make one journey do if we 
can. So into the horse-boat we get— 
hounds, horses, huntsmen, and all. 
The grey mare, however, declines, and 
after trying all persuasion we are com- 
pelled to give it up, and leave her with 
old George to come over later. We 
cross in safety, but cannot help think- 
ing of a melancholy event which 
occurred on this very Haven not very 
long ago, and of what it must be to 
cross on a dark winter’s night, when 
the wind is high and the tide runs 
strong, and the nearest way home by 
land is perhaps ten or fifteen miles 
round, 
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GREECE produced immense enthusiasm 
Proud of the Duke of Sparta as their first 


Tur Royal wedding in 


throughout the country. ; 
orthodox Greek heir to the Crown, the Hellenes are especially 


flattered by his brilliant match, and accordingly spared no pains to 


fitly welcome the bride and her train of Imperial and Royal 
relatives, Athens was completely packed with visitors, while many 
steamers were converted into floating hotels. The city was gay 
with garlands, Greek and German flags, and triumphal arches, and 
even the street vehicles were decorated, as Princess Sophie made 
her triumphal entry. The Princess, with her mother and sisters, 
was greeted at Kalamaki, on the Isthmus of Corinth, by her fiancé 
and the King, and escorted in_a Greek vessel to the Pirseus, where 
Queen Olga and the other Royal ladies were waiting. Artillery 
salutes and loud cheers welcomed Princess Sophie along the route 
to the Palace, continuing till she came out on the balcony to bow to 
the people. An equally hearty reception awaited the German 
Emperor and Empress on their arrival next day, although the 
welcome was somewhat more ceremonious and formal, the streets 
being lined with troops. In the evening Athens was splendidly 
illuminated, the effect of the Acropolis being especially grand, while 
atorchlight procession of Greek trades’-guilds defiled before the 
Palace to congratulate the bride and the Royal guests. Sunday, 
the wedding-day, brought magnificent warm weather, so that the 
bridal party could drive to the Cathedral in open carriages, much to 
the delight of the crowds who thronged every inch of space from 
roof to footpath. The wedding procession was escorted by cavalry, 
and included eight carriages filled with Royal relatives preceding 
the bride, who, with Queen Olga, occupied a gorgeous gala coach, 
drawn by six black horses with silver trappings. The bridegroom, 
with his father and two ktrothers, rode by the side. Princess Sophie 
wore a white satin dress and train, ornamented with silver Renais- 
sance embroidery, lace, and garlands of myrtle and orange-blossom, 
and the beautiful lace veil worked at the Silesian schools. The 
Greek wedding-ceremony lasted an hour and a-half, Princes Albert 
Victor and George holding the marriage Crown over the bride’s 
head, while the two younger Greek Princes performed the same 
office for the bridegroom. A grand salute was fired at the close, 
and the congregation cheered as the bridal pair left for the Palace 
by a different route—Greek tradition deeming it unlucky to return 
by the same way. The Protestant Marriage Service followed in 
the King’s private chapel, Dr. Kigel of the Berlin Cathedral 
officiating, and a ga/a banquet and illuminations closed the 
day. On Monday the newly-married couple held a chezrophilema, or 
reception for the kissing of the bride’s hand; and, after luncheon 
with the Koyal party, they drove to their own palace, where King 
George formally installed them in their new home. A State ball on 
Tuesday ended the official festivities. 

The German Emperor's presence at Athens has highly gratified 
the Greeks. Emperor William is no less pleased with his recep- 
tion, and lapsed into poetic enthusiasm when he telegraphed to 
Prince Bismarck from “the city of Pericles and the pillars of the 
Parthenon, whose sublime aspect leaves on me a deep impression,” 
speaking further of his “ voyage of intoxicating charm.” But he 
carefully put forward the family aspect of the visit rather than the 
political, rightly deeming that too pronounced Hellenic sympathies 
might spoil the cordiality of his welcome at Constantinople. So 
his speech at the gala banquet contained nothing but compliments 
to the Greek Court and the Athenians, although on such occasions 
the Emperor generally makes some noteworthy remark beyond 
mere diplomatic courtesies. He left Athens on Thursday with the 
Impress, and is expected at Constantinople to-day (Saturday). 
The Sultin will pay every honour to his guests, who are to be 
lodged in the Yildiz Kiosk. An imposing array of war-ships wiil 
meet the Aohenzollern, and the usual programme is arranged of 
naval manceuvres, a military review, gala banquets, and illumina- 
tions. The political aim of the visit is canvassed from every point 


of view, for, despite official declarations, no one’ will abelieve that: % 


Emperor William comes simply for the beauties of ag ieee 
Russia, indeed, cannot conceal her anxiety lest German influence 
should injure her position with the Porte, especially as ‘the Sultan 
has long admired everything German. But at home in GERMANY 
official and non-official writers busily assert that Emperor William 
has no other object than to extend and strengthen the league of 
peace, like Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky when they meet 
this week at Friedrichsruhe. The Reichstag are now discussing 
the Budget, which has caused some lively scenes through the 
Government demands for extra credit, and the new Socialist Bill 
has also been laid before Parliament. This measure extends the 
present law indefinitely—hitherto it has had to be renewed every two 
yearz—tut modifies some of the most rigid regulations, such as 
requiring police permission before holding meetings, and the 
rules for suppressing newspapers. 

['RANCE continues unusually quiet. The new Chambers meet 
on the 12th inst.,and there will be no Ministerial changes before 
then, as President Carnot wishes the Ministers to remain in 
office at present. By early next year, however, M. Tirard, the 
Premier, and M. Spuller, the Foreign Minister, will probably 
retire, admitting a more “ Moderate” element to the Cabinet, M. 
Léon Say to wit. Such alterations would be in keeping with the 
present Government wish to rely on the Moderates for support. 
On their side, the Opposition are greatly divided, and only a few 
Reactionaries appeared at the meeting specially called to decide on 
their policy. The Boulangists have revived feebly this week, in- 
dulging ina mild demonstration at the funeral of the General's 
uncle, M. Griffiths, but the police promptly crushed the ebullition. 
Funeral manifestations are frequent, for the Orleanists have lost 
M. Lambert de S.e. Croix, one of the Comte de Paris’ chief advisers, 
and all Paris has lamented the death of the eminent dramatist 
Emile Augier, whose funeral was attended by a host of celebrities, 
The French and Italian journals still wrangle over Tunis, and the 
Debats has now joined the fray to support M, Jules Ferry's state- 
ments. Baron Haussmann's forthcoming memoirs, containing some 
piquant diplomatic revelations, and the closing of the Exhibition 
next Wednesilay, are the chief Parisian topics, while the provinces 
suffer from the heavy rains, which have wrought much disaster in 
the South. 


The funeral of the late King of PORTUGAL took place at Lisbon 
with great pomp on Saturday. Indeed, the elaborate rites and 
funeral procession were so lengthy that the ceremonial occupied ten 
hours, Yet the people who lined the streets from Belem to San 
Vincente waited patiently the whole day, and were so orderly that 


no police or troops were needed to keep the way for the procession,: 


soldiers being posted only at each end. On the arrival of King 
Carlos at the church of the Jeronomist Monastery, where the late 
King’s Lody had lain in State for five days, the coffin was placed on 
the funeral car; but the Royal party sat at the church doors for a 
whole hour till some three hundred private carriages, provincial depu- 
tations, fire brigades, and Government officials had started. Then 
came the representatives of foreign Powers, the Royal Princes and 
King Carlos, the ecclesiastics, and three carriages bearing respec- 
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tively the late King’s crown, sword, and helmet, and the floral 


vreaths, ‘immediately preceding the funeral car, which was also 
amathered in powers: Fhe Liston Garrison and_ provincial troops 
brought up the rear. The Queen and the Duchess of Aosta were 
waiting at the Church of St. Vincente—a severely handsome edifice 
draped in black, with silver and gold embroideries ; and ee an 
impressive service, wherein the Cardinal Patriarch delivere a 
oration on the virtues of the late King, the body was carrie to the 
Pantheon, and placed ona catafalque in the centre of the vault 
the coffin of Dom Luis’s grandfather, Pedro IV. Queen Maria a 
goes constantly to the Pan‘*eon to pray at her husband's seer 
Her Majesty feeling her loss most deeply. Probably nets l 
shortly go to Moncalieri to stay with her sister, Princess Cloti Bs 
but if she does not live in Portugal she will lose half her han 
allowance of nearly 13,0002 She may reside in any of the aye 
palaces. National mourning will be observed for three mont 13, 
and the Portuguese have already distinguished their late Sovereign 
by the title of Luis the Good. 


Prince Ferdinand of BuLcarta’s foreign tour proves a great 
success. Since the Prince went to Bulgaria without seeking the 
approval of his family, his relations have been rather cool, but he 
has now made peace with every one, including the head of the 
family, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Another important object of 
his trip is the choice of a wife, who, according to rumour, will be 
Princess Louise, daughter of the Duchesse d’Alengon—the favourite 
sister of the Austrian Empress. The Bulgarians would be delighted 
at the Prince marrying, and now indulge high hopes that they may 
obtain recognition in some form, if only the tacit approval of 
certain Powers, Austria shows her friendliness in various signifi- 
cant ways, allowing the new Bulgarian Loan to be quoted on her 
Bourses. Thus, the Bulgarian Government will meet the Sobranje 
with pleasant intelligence at the opening to-morrow (Sunday), the 
Session having been delayed for a week to suit Prince Ferdinand. 
Parliament in SERVIA is not so fortunate, for fierce disputes occur 
in the Skuptschina, where the Liberals have attacked the Govern- 
ment for gagging the Press and expelling foreign correspondents, 
while they intend to lay Queen Natalie’s grievances before the 
House. The Queen and her son have met again, the latest arrange- 
ment being that mother and son shall have an interview every 
fortnight, but that Her Majesty shali not be admitted to the Palace 
till she accepts King Milan’s terms, It is now proposed that the 
King shall be elected to Parliament as an ordinary member. Little 
news comes from CRETE, but the reported Turkish atrocities seem 
somewhat exaggerated. The refugees in Greece have drawn up a 
Memorandum to the Powers specilying their grievances. 


In INpDTA, the Viceroy has begun his North-Western tour. The 
native Press spitefully attack Lord Lansdowne for his recent 
severity towards the vernacular journals when speaking on the 
Official Secrets Bill. Yet for a long time the Government has been 
hampered and annoyed by the unauthorised publication in these 
journals of public documents, obtained by corrupting native State 
officials. The Bombay mill-hands will petition the Viceroy to 
improve their condition. They want Sunday rest, shorter working 
hours, and certain pensions. BUuRMaA is rather uneasy at the escape 
of the Mingoon Princz from Pondicherry, where he has lived under 
French protection since being expelled from Burma for plotting 
treason. As he legitimately represents the Alompra dynasty he 
may cause trouble. 


The Cronin trial in the UNITED STATES threatens to extend 
beyond the actual accused—Burke, Coughlin, Beggs, O'Sullivan 
and Kunze—to impeach the Clan-na-Gael Society. At present the 
evidence has dealt only with the identity of the body of Dr. Cronin, 
and the man with whom he was last scen. This trial arouses 
additional expectation respecting the new Extradition Treaty with 
England now being discussed. by Sir Julian .Pauncefote and the 
Washington Government. The Maritime Conference is still busy 
with the rules of the road at sea, but has not yet come to any 
important conclusion. Another maritime subject is Judge M‘Donald’s 
decision at Halifax that the Canadian authorities were justified in 
seizing the U.S. fishing vessel Dawd $. Adams, which, he holds, 
distinctly violated the. Fishery ‘Treaty. by obtaining bait and ice 
within the proscribed limits, rr 

MISCELLANEOUS, The Separatist movement in AUSTRIA- 
TIUNGaRY spreads dangerously. Now the Tyrolese want their province 
divided, so that the Italian-speaking-portion—the Trentino—may pos- 
sess its own Diet and Administration. This claim follows unpleasantly 
close on the recent Hungarian demands and the petition for the 
Emperor to be crowned King of Bohemia, which is causing much 
disturbance in the Bohemian Parliament.—In Russta the anni- 
versary of the Imperial family’s preservation in the railway disaster 
at Borki has been kept with much solemnity. —-In SouTH 
Africa Mr. Shepstone has been chosen ruler of Swaziland 
to replace the late King. — Captain Wissmann seems doing 
well in East AFRICA, for his forces have soundly beaten 
Bushiri, besides discovering and executing the Arabs who 
lately murdered the German official, Nielsen. A military 
detachment now occupies Mpwapwa, owing to its important position 
on the trading route between the I.akes and the coast, The Captain 
wants to buy gunpowder from the Sultan of Zanzibar, but His 
Majesty requests the Germans to first return the warehouses and 
offices they now occupy without rent or permission. Captain Wiss- 
mann has lately received letters from Mr. Stanley, and at Zanzibar 
it is confidently expected that Emin Pasha and Mr. Stanley will 
reach Mpwapwa by the end of this month._—A wholesale massacre 
of missionaries has occurred in NEW GUINEA, The natives in the 
South-East have murdered the Rev. Mr. Savage of the London 
oe yore ees the 2 of the Society’s cutter Mary 
and all the native teachers, Briti EK 
pith the cules itish gunboat has gone to 
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THE QUEEN will return to Windsor a week earli igi 
arranged, leaving Balmoral on the 13th inst. Her Mace emally 
end of last week, visited Lady Biddulph at Birkhall ‘and ‘the ex- 
Empress Eugénie afterwards dined with the Queen "when Malle. 
Janotha played before the Royal party. On Saturday evening, the 
ex-Empress again dined at Balmoral, the Marquis de Bassano 
Mdme. d’Arcos, and the Duke of Rutland also being amon the 
guests, Next morning the Queen and Princess Beatrice autendetl 
Divine Service at Balmoral, when the Rey. W. Tulloch officiated 
and in the afternoon Her Majesty and the Princess went to Aber- 
geldie to say good-bye to the ex-Empress Eugénie, who left for the 
South next day. On Monday evening a bonfire was lighted on 
Craiggowan in honour of Princess Sophie’s marriage, and ‘a torch- 
light procession went thence to Balmoral to drink the bridal cou ple’s 
a Sere the Royal party. The Envoys from Zanzibar ative 
os ay, and were presented to Her Majesty by Colonel Euan 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and family have been taking 
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part in the wedding festivities at Athens. The Royal party visited 
the chief sights of the city, while the Prince gave a long audience 
to M. Tricoupis, and dined at the British Legation on Poem Og 
The Prince of Wales, with Princes Albert Victor and Georse cy 
Athens on Monday, being escorted by most of the Royal gatherins 
to the Piraeus, whence the Princes sailed for Port Said in the 
Oshorne. The Princess and daughters, with the Empress Prades. 
accompanied them as far as Salamis, the Royal ladies returnins on 
Athens in the Dreadnought. The foreign warships fired a salts 
as the Oshorne passed, and the British Squadron escorted - 
some distance. The Princes would arrive in Egypt on Thursday 
and, after leaving Prince Albert Victor at Port Said to join the 
Oceana on her way to Bombay, the Prince of Wales and Pris, 
George would land at Alexandria. Although the mourning for the 
King of Portugal has checked most of the festivities, the Eerntian 
Government have prepared an elaborate reception. The Patios. 
and daughters remain at Athens until the Prince of Wales returns 
from Egypt in about ten days, when the whole party travel in the 
Osborne to Brindisi on their way home. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has been ill, with a fresh attack of his 
old complaint—Maltese fever. Against the advice of his doctor: 
he hurried from Coburg to attend the King of Portugal’s funera|, 
and when stopping at Paris had a fainting-fit. A second followed 
at Lisbon, just after he had visited the King and Queen Maria Pix 
and had laid a wreath on the late King’s coffin, and he then leit his 
quarters at the Necessidades Palace for H.M.S. Active in the 
harbour. He was not well enough to bear the fatigue of the long 
funeral ceremonies on Saturday, but was much better next day, and 
left on Monday night for Madrid, whence he starts to-day (Saturday) 
for Paris and Coburg. He will return to England in Decemiér 
—The Duke of Connaught has been inspecting the Bomi ai 
Harbour defences with’ General Roberts. He will visit Kattywar in 
December, to present new colours to the 24th Bombay Infantry. — 
Princess Christian has spent an evening with Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania at Wiesbaden, to hear the reading of the Queen's new 
poetic tragedy Ulrandz, 
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MonDay PopuLaR CONCERTS.——The thirty-first season of 
Popular Concerts commenced on Monday last. As usual at the 
earlier performances there was no special novelty, although Dvorak’s 
latest and most thoroughly characteristic string quartet in 
E, Op. 80, which was heard two or three times last summer in 
London, was performed for the first time at these concerts. Chopin's 
introduction and Polonaise Brillante in C, played by Madame Maas 
and Signor Piatti, closed the programme, which otherwise included 
Riist’s violin sonata in D minor—an old friend at the “ Pops,” and 
again played by Lady Hallé—the first XAapsody by Brahms, one of 
Chopin’s Nocturnes, performed by Madame Haas, and some sonys 
(including “Oh, Listen to the Voice of Love,” by Theodore Hook's 
father, James Hook, for forty-six .years. organist and composer at 
the now defunct Vauxhall Gardens) which were charmingly sung by 
Miss Liza Lehmann. Both violinist anid vocalist were encored. ‘The 
audience, unfortunately, was not a very: large one. . : 

Tue New Savoy OPpeRA.——Correct intelligence concerning 
The Yeomen of the Guard \ast year first came from the United 
States, to which. coaintry it-.was imperative that advance sketches 
shoukl be sent. From a similar source we now have (and give 
“uridér dll reserve) a-few hints as to the alleged plot of the new 
Gilbegt and Sullivan opera already in rehearsal at the Savoy, but as 
yet unnamed. It is stated that the central figure is a certain 
‘whimsical Doge of Venice, who, disgusted with a Council of Ten 
who do nothing but sing choruses with twiddling of thumbs, ant 
distrusting aristocrats who sing “ We're young men of Venice, And 
play at lawn tennis, In jackets of varied hue,” becomes at heart a 
Radical, and conspires against himself. At the Council he is com- 
pelled to take stern steps against the populace, but in his leisure 
hours he passes, disguised as a gondolier, among the people, and 
urges them to depose himself. Eventually, while still disguised, he 
draws a lot compelling him to kill the Doge; and so the game cf 
paradox is alleged to go merrily on. If all this be not pure 
Gilbertism, it, at any rate, seems an exceedingly clever imitativa 
of it. i 
Dr. ScHoLz’s SymPpHoNy.—Mr. Manns produced on Satur- 
day last a symphony in B flat, Op. 60, by Dr. Bernhard Schols. 
the distinguished German contrapuntist, whose compositions 
although so popular in Germany, are almost entirely unknown 1 
England. Dr. Scholz was born at Mayence in 1835, and studied 
under Pauer and the renowned harmonist Dr. Dehn. After gaming 
experience as a teacher and conductor, he was, on the death v! 
Raff, appointed chief of the Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfort 
A quintet from his pen has already been produced privately at Mr. 
Dannreuther’s musical evenings some years ago. His works include 
three operas, two cantatas, a requiem, and a quantity of cham!er 
music. The symphony in B flat was written six years ago, shortly 
after the composer had received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Breslau. Doubtless in order 1 
show his mastery of technical resource, Dr. Scholz has made the 
greater part of his symphony a sort of scholastic exercise rather thaa 
an effort of inspiration. ‘This is especially the case in regard tee 
first two movements, which will thoroughly interest the stuvent 
with a taste for analysis, although the ordinary auditor may be fir 
given if he can hardly grasp their intricacies at first hearing. The 
scherzo, which opens with a horn passige suggestive of a huntins 
scene, is of a far more popular character, while the fa’ is provi ly 
the best movement of all. At the same concert, Mille, Gamooxt 
sang, Signor Albeniz again essayed Schumann's concerto, which i 
hardly so well suited to his style as pieces of executive display ; a» 
the orchestra performed the Corzozn and Meeresstile overtures. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. The Fromenade Concert season at 
Her Majesty’s closed on Saturday with a mixed programme of 
classical and humorous music. It included two movements from 
the Farewell symphony, two movements of Mozart's symphony ‘| 
G minor, No. 5, Goundd’s “Funeral March of a Marionette, ane 
the Oseron and William Tell overtures. A special round of applause 
at the close of the concert was accorded to Signor Bevignant, = 
i conducted the per‘ormances during the past season with marke 
alility. : 


The Covent Garden Concerts will come to an end on cabarets at 
this week. The programmes during the past few days zat ‘ai 


composed chiefly of military and miscellancous music, | Bee 
Wednesday of this week the popular pianist, Madame Frickenhaus 
was announced to appear. 


SARASATE CONCERT. il 
ramme given on Saturday at St. James's ‘ 
a Dr. x C. Mackenzie’s Pitroch, recently produced atthe Lewis 
Festival, and new performed for the first time in London. ves 
“ Rhapsody” came ont clearer than at Leeds, but the piece ov oO 
any popularity it may enjoy to the marvelously fine ee ous a 
the violin-solo by the favourite Spanish artist. Raff's violin Sule ¢ é 
some smaller works were also in the programme, mitch. Gps 


A special feature of the orchestral pre 
all by Seftor Sarasate 
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wit in G minor, . 4 
fugue things should hardly be permitted at a Classical concert, 


nie of Music. —A porhior LEAS: 

Act’ Mpera House will, it is said, give performances at Her 
Vienna Th atre next June and July.—Sefior Sarasate will sail for 
Ma esty * sy Sunday next.—Sefor Albeniz will give a concert of 
Amen i key-board music of the sixteenth century next 


Spani=! 5 Sault sys 
ald SPT, has obtained permission to copy some unfamiliar 


springs ts from the library of the Escurial—Miss Lucille 
mana eill; we understand, take the place of Miss Huntington in 
ae while the American artist enjoys a short holiday.—Sir 
Paw eee iron has written a letter warmly defending the Leeds 
oT Choir from certain attacks which have been made upon it. 
Pe dein Viardot Garcia has given notice to the French Minister 
“Hae Arte that she has bequeathed to the Library of the Paris 
oi Fine - he original score now in her possession of Mozart’s 


Conservatoire t 
Don Gi 
| Jast over three days 


The Rubinstein Jubilee Fétes at St. Petersburg 
from the 30th inst. They will include a 
Rubinstein’s works, a performance of his last opera, 
and a grand banquet in the Hall of the Assembly of 
Norwegian composer and pianist Grieg is expected 


wil 6 
goneert ol 
Gyrionshes 
—The 


2-4 
must London in February—The prospectus of the London 
Saanthont Concerts announces a large number of familiar 
gemobonies, and one novelty, 7.é.. a portion of a symphonic 
fantasia - 125 italien, by Richard Strausz, a rising young composer 
from Munich, only five-and-twenty years of age. 

—_——_———"_ 
THE “ DIVINING-ROD” BOY 

Not long ago there was a long and animated correspondence in 
the Siazfard on the use of the “divining-rod”’ for finding water .. 
and minerals, A good many of the writers held that it was a mere 
guperstition, handed down from the dark ages, and that the belief 


in it was due to a few accidental successes on the part of the water- 
finders. On the ether -side, however, a multitude of evidence was 
adduced showing that there are certain persons who do possess this 
eculiar faculty. One such is the lad shown in our engravings, who 
jears the appropriate name of Rodwell. He isin the employment 
oi the Grinton Mining Company in the North of England, and 


avordinz to the chairman of the company has never failed when 


3, Walking with hands together in Search of 
Water. 

4. Standing in same place as No. 2, but 
Hands tightly clasped, unable to 
release them until he walks off the top 
of the drain. 


he Rad, and Walking in 
ot Water, 


zon Top of a Covered 
no: Conduit, with the Rod 
Sprung up to his Chest, 


teste!. Wherever he has indicated the presence of water or 
minerals, at that very spot a spring or lode has been discovered. 
He proves thus. Taking in his hands a light rod of wood or 
other material—it must be a conductor of electricity, by the way, 
which looks as if this strange pewer was connected with animal 
magneti-in, or, if he-has no rod, with his hands clasped in front of 


him, Kodwell walks about in likely places. As soon as he steps 
over watuy or a mineral-vein the rod springs up to his breast, or 
the hands slench themselves immovably, and he cannot unclasp them 
a he moves from the spot. The lad in whom this strange faculty 
us devel pel is about fourteen years of age. We are not told 
whether dns peculiar employment has any effect upon his health. 
re coyavings are from photographs sent us Mr. Thomas 
McCiure, of Woodford, Essex. 
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Tut comedietta entitled Caught at Last, which now precedes 


ele ea sere at the AVENUt, has been discovered to be identical 
Roan - Ss published some time in a volume of “ Drawing 
if iiteare a ‘a Lady Adelaide Cadogan. It is a mere duologue 
iene, as y simple construction. 1ts somewhat mild humours 
lene § ently well interpreted by Mr. Harry Grattan and Miss 


tempt is to he made to revive the fallen fortunes of the 

Vheatre. That undefinable entity “a syndicate” has 

hand, and as a consequence it will reopen some time 

ae present month with a new romantic drama from the pen 
‘ndon Thomas, entitled 74e Gold Craze. 

is to have a “ Théatre Libre,” which will be opened in 


taken it ia 
during t 


December hy - 
eters M. Narves, “ Life as It Is” will be the motto of the 
tans nivement. This, it is true, is what may be seen in the 


‘utside without paying ; but it may be that the Brussels folk 


MR “lee « = 3 2 
L sacra to the new method which some one has described as 


Altho 


“tchography,” 
"zh Caprice, the new American play at the GLoBE, has been 
vt temned by the critics, Miss Loie Fuller’s fresh, quaint, 
ind pleasing impersonation of the rustic Yankee heroine 
ae oe favour. It is a thing to be seen by all who can 
‘e Uhat subtle quality called “charm,” which, as Mrs. Kendal, 
sic ct tutubiographical papers in Murray's Magazine, justly 
Ape. 1 miliar to all, though none of us can define it. 
-lngtry is said to be thinking of coupling her management 


ofthe Sp Nees 

tion eae Seog s with “Subscription Nights.” Hitherto subscrip- 

Some os} eee been confined to the Italian Opera-houses and to 
Tod ee ey performances. 

e the imei ed of their jewels once or twice in a lifetime seems to 

Why j itable lot of popular actresses. Miss Florence St. John, 


1S now es M 
Atest - deploring the loss of trinkets to the value of 1,400/, is 
is or There are, we know, sceptics who smile at these 

alk of the “ingenuities of advertising ; * but the less 


the | 
thin 


THe GRAPHIC 


2 hale caeny have no feeling but a wish that Miss St. John ma 
oy €r property, and bring her despoilers to justice - 
: wo eas three-act plays will shortl 
nes. ne is entitled The Fackal, r 
1 ae is the work of M. a ae Pea Ee 
e ae ae of the Saxe-Meiningen Court Theatre will 
ase -ormances next year in Russia. Th i 
at Kiew in Februar St. Pet ee 
eet oe and proceed thence to St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Mr. Dixey, who used to mimi i 
ic Mr. Irving’s peculiaritie 
J ae eine cane Theatre, has produced Title ee in New 
: ~ oe ee “a represents 7he Seven Ages of Man, as described 
vibe ate e = oly Jaques. How he gets on with the infant “ mew- 
g and puking in the nurse’s arms” is not stated ; but it is said 


that the chief merit of the performance lies in some introduced’ 


imitations of popular actors. 


ie Beey Arthur Jones asks us to say that his projected lectures 
not deal with his own pieces, but will treat the drama “ina 
qu te general and impersonal way.” 


La Tosca is still in active preparation ai € RICK Theatre, 
t t the GAR 

where it will shortl k r. Piner Y 
of y take the place of Mr. Pinero’s pla ’ The 
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ExpLANATION.——The thick line shows the variations in tna height of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (29th ult.) The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘lhe information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS.——=The weather of the past week was dull or gloomy, and very 
damp generally. Thick wet fogs were prevalent over the Metropolitan Area, 
and at times were of a very dark and gloomy character. Speaking broadly, 
pressure was highest to the Northward and Eastward, and lowest to the South 
ward of our Islands. At the beginning of the time a long band of low readings 
stretched trom the South-West of England to the Eastward of our area, and 
Wasterly and North-Easterly breezes, with very dull, showery weather, and 
jocal mists or fogs were experienced in most places. In the course of Thursday 
(24th ult.), and throughout Friday (25th ult.), and a portion of Saturday 
(26th ult.), some improvement in the sky over the greater part of the country 
was observed, but rain still continued to fall in the North-East of England. 
During Friday (23th ult.), a depression moved in_a West South-Westerly 
direction trom the South-West of Portugal to the Bay of Biscay, whence it 
took a Northerly course, and by Sunday (27th ult.) at 8 A.M. the centre was 
found off the North-West Coasts of France. This disturbance, which subse- 
quently travelled North-Westwards, and then Southwards, and began to fill up, 
caused somewhat severe Easterly aad North-Easterly gales, and steady rainfall 
in the Channel, and all along our South Coasts, during Saturday night and the 
morning of Sunday (26th and a7th ult.. Later on the gales and downpour 
over England subsided, whie wet fogs were aguin experienced locally, but with 
a fresh depression skirting our North-West Coasts. At the close of the time 
the barometer tell briskly there, and the wind which had drawn into the South had 
freshened considerably, and conditions therefore remained very unsettled. The 
highest daily temperatures were slightly below 60°, while the lowest showed 
slight frost at one or two Scotch Stations, and over Central Ireland. 

The barometer was highest (30°19 inches) on Friday (asth ult.); lowest (29°52 
inches) on Wednesday ‘23rd ult.); range 0°67 inch. 

The temperature was highest (5°? on Sunday and Monday (27th and 28th 
ult.) + lowest 139°) on Friday (25th ult.); range 16° 

Rain fell on five days. Total fall 0°68 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 


0°59 inch on Sunday (27th ult. ). 
—_—— OO 


Tue Proposep RaILwAyY uP THE JUNGFRAU _ is warmly 
opposed, both in Switzerland itself and abroad. The Swiss guides 
complain that these mountain railways ruin their profession, while true 
mountain lovers of all nations lament that the romance and beauty 
of famous peaks should he spoiled by the railway-line and crowds of 
tourists. There are two schemes afoot—M. Koechlin’s plan of a 
rack-line, similar to that on Mount Pilatus and the Rigi, and the 
underground system proposed by M. Trautweiler (engineer of the 
Brunig Railway), which would be carried to the summit by a 
tubular tunnel. The latter scheme would cost 200,000/, while M. 
Koechlin requires double that sum and seven years to complete the 
work, He declares that the difficulties are no greater than on 
Pilatus, or the funicular line at Glion on Lake Leman. The railway 
could be made in two divisions—from Lauterbrunnen to the 
Stechelberg, and thence to the summit by a succession of tunnels. 
Probably some 30,000 tourists would use the line annually at the 
fare of I/ 12s. apiece, so that the undertaking would soon pay. 
Further, a hotel would be constructed at the top, sheltered among 
the rocks from, bad weather. 

Tue Paris EXHIITION closes next Wednesday with a grand 
night /ée,and early next morning the exhibitors will begin to 
dispose of such wares as they prefer to sell rather than take home. 


For several days the public will be admitted by a single ticket to - 


carry off the purchases which they have not been allowed to remove 
during the Exhibition, and to buy up other exhibits. Probably the 
colonial villages will be the first portion of the Exhibition to be 
pulled down, as they can be quickly demolished, and take up much 
room, As to the preservation of the chief buildings, M. Alphand 
will lay his proposals before the Municipal Council next Monday. 
He expects a surplus of at least 320,0002, Which will be divided 
between the State and the City of Paris, and he proposes that this 
money should be spent on maintaining the Palaces of the Fine and 
Liberal Arts, the Machinery Hall, the Central Dome, and the 
Galérie de 30 Métres, which would form a fine group around the 
Eiffel Tower. The Military Department must be compensated for 
the loss of the site, and the surrounding gardens would also cost a 
considerable sum, but the value of the buildings retained would 
amply balance the expense. The annual Salons and other art 
exhibitions could be held in the Fine Art Galleries; the Liberal 
Arts Palace is wanted for the Decorative Museum ; the machine 
gallery is available for cavalry manoeuvres and various exhibitions, 
while concerts can be given in the Central dome. The luminous 
fountains will probably be moved to the Place de la Concorde. 


y be seen at morning perform-— 
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ae EMILE ZOLA may probably come forward as a candidate for 
. Augier's vacant seat in the French Académie., The naturalistic 
author will seem rather out of tune with the highly-polished and 
somewhat formal Academicians. o 

Map KING OTHO oF Bavaria grows steadily worse mentally, 
and his physicians have abandoned all hope of cure. He is thin 
and pale, but robust, with an enormously long beard. Some days 
he will cat heartily, and at other times will touch nothing. : 
, spuetTa ten HILL was opened on Saturday for light carriage- 
raffic, under the same regulations as Birdcage Walk and other 
roads in St. James’s Park. Notice is given, however, that the road 
may be closed when the Queen is at Buckingham’ Palace, or, if 
necessary, on other occasions. 2 -. 


THE a he ea ART GALLERIES AT DUNDEE have been 
naugurated by the Marquis of Lorne. They form a handsome 
addition to the Albert Memorial Buildings erected many years ago 
and have been constructed in honour of the Queen’s Tailes The 
rooms contain some very valuable works. : 
ae a Jacox has, says the City Press, remitted to the 
-ouncil of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Orphanage Cor- 
poration the sum of 2,066/, which will te sufficient to provide for 
the establishment of three pensions for aged and indigent printers’ 
readers—a hardworking and intelligent class of men hitherto sadl 
neglected by the benevolent public. : Z 

THE NEW CROWN PRINCESS OF GREECE received one of her 
most valued presents from her sisters. It is an album of sketches 
by German artists, framed by dried flowers and leaves which the 
Princesses had gathered near their home at Friedrichskron. On 
the margins of each page, the Princesses have copied verses from 
Princess Sophie's favourite poets, Heine and Longfellow. 

THE TABLETS OF Honour to be presented by the Chinese 
Government to the English in gratitude for their help during the 
famine have just been finished at Pekin. They vary in size ‘from 
three to five feet, according to the rank of the recipient, but are 
otherwise exactly alike, with a gold lacquer ground, richly orna- 
mented, and bearing a Chinese inscription of thankfulness in big 
black letters. The names of the donor and receiver occupy each 
end, and the Viceroy’s seal is set in the centre. 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, now contain a 
specially interesting inmate—a young gaur, or Indian bison, which 
is stated to be the first ever brouzht alive to Europe. ” These 
creatures are so savage and powerlul thit they can even resist a 
tiger successfully, and none have yet been tamed, notwithstanding 
frequent attempts. The gaur in the Zoo isa fine young bull, not 
two years old, presented by the Sultan of Phang to the Governor of 
the Straits’ Settlements. It was most tenderly cared for during the 
voyage on one of the P. and O. vessels, being fed on pineapples 
bananas, and figs. ‘ 

BELGIUM is preparing for a grand National commemoration next 
year—the twenty-fi'th anniversary of King Leopold’s accession, 
Instead, however, of celebrating the actual anniversary in December, 
the Belgians propose to hold the rejoicings in July, when the 
weather would be better suited to those out-door festivities which 
delight the Flemings. There would be Military and Civil /ées, 
the King’s procession through Brussels exactly reproducing his 
entry in 1865, a monster banquet.to the Royal family, and—most 
picturesque of all—an allegorical and historical cavalcade, illus- 
trating Belgian commerce and manufactures. 

THe ORIGINAL Manuscript of Mozart’s Don Giovanni has been 
promised to the Paris Conservatoire by its present owner, Madame 
Pauline Viardot. The score, entitled ‘Il Dissoluto Punito, ossia 
Don Giovanni,” consists of numerous small music-books bound in 
parchment, and written in a clear, firm hand, with few corrections 
or erasures, It contains additional airs for Uttivio and Masetto, 
which are always omitted, besides a grand finale “of satisfaction ” 


“to be sung by all the characters, who assemble on the stage directly 


Don Giovanni has been carried off to the regions below. Speaking 
of originals, the manuscript of “ Froissart’s Chronic.es” has just 
been sold in Paris for 1,800/ 

Tur RovaL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART EXHIBITION.—On 
Friday and Saturday last, the Annual Exhibition of Students’ 
Drawings was held at 43, Queen’s Square, W.C. Since last year, 
the facilities fur study have been greatly increased, the Committee 
having lately added a new “ Life’ Studio, a Painting Studio, a 
Library, a Lecture Room, and luncheon apartments. The draw- 
ings this year fully sustained the high reputation of the School. 
Among the prize-winners were Miss Edith Harwood, Miss Edith 
Slack, Miss Lilly Pritchard, and Miss Hodges. Since 1860 eight 
gold, thirty-four silver, and fity-seven bronze medals have been 
obtained by the students in National competitions. 

THE JUVENILE PRINCE AND’ PRINCESSES OF CONNAUGHT have 
begun early to take part in public functions. They are great 
favourites in Indian society, and during their present stay at Poont 
were asked to visit the Victoria High School for Girls to cut down 
a teak tree, which was to be converte! into a prayer desk for the 
School. The Royal children were remarkably solemn during the 
first part of the ceremony, with its hymns and processions of the 
pupils, but thoroughly énjoyed acting as woodcutters. Prince 
Arthur and Princess Margaret gave seven vigorous strokes apiece 
with the hatchet, while little Princess Patricia, aged three years 
and a-half, could hardly be persuaded to leave off hitting the tree. 
The Royal children carried away the oak hatchet, mounted in 
silver, used for the ceremony, tozether with numerous bouquets. 

THE Mest INTERESTING RELICS OF EMPEROR FREDERICK IIT. 
or GERMANY are now exhibited in the Hohenzollern Family 
Museum at Berlin, where the two new rooms devoted to the late 
Emperor were opened on his birthday. There is his favourite 
dragoon uniform, with the general's coat which he wor2 a3 a bride- 

room hanging by the side of the Empress’s wedding-dress and 
other bridal paraphernalia. His childish playthings, his pipes—one 
china, one wooden—his favourite riding-whip and sticks—one cut 
from a lime-tree at the Battle of Sadowa—the State seal used during 
his brief reign, his Orders, flags, a bomb-she!l which he narrowly 
escaped during the storming of the Diippel redoubts in the Schleswig- 
Holstein Campaign, are among the most precious mementoes. The 
gifts on the Emperor and Empress’s Silver Wedding filla cabinet near 
the picture of the family group on the Silver Wedding day. The 
second room resembles a mortuary chamber, with its black cloth 
hangings, and the Imperial bust surrounded by the palm-branches 
and bows of ribbon used at the funeral. The addresses of condo- 
lence to the Empress are shown here, while two cabinets contain 
souvenirs of the dead young Princes Waldemar and Sigismund. 
Much interest is felt in the reminiscences of the Emperor just 
published by the well-known author, Gustave Vreytag, who was 
very intimate with the late Sovereign. Herr Freytag declares that 
the long inactivity forced upon Frederick III. when Crown Prince 
sapped his vital energy, causing a depressed tone both of mind an1 
body. The writer dwells on His Majesty's intense devotion to, and 
admiration of, his wife, and draws the most sympathetic and life-like 
portrait of the Emperor which has yet appeared. 
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1. Bimbo the terrier played a great truk on Rock, who, although he @. 
a bone in his mouth, 
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ugh he is three times Bimbo's size, 7s as Znnocent as a new-born babe—when he hasn't 
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6. ** Never knew anjthing so successful before,” thought Bimbo: “what an 
old ass Rock is” 


This ts well known to Bimbo 


3 Which Bimbo coveted. As it was impossible to get it by 
Fighting, he had recourse to stratagem 


ii 


5. “Good Heavens, J must go and sce what on 
carth has happened,” thought Rock 
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& CO’S NEW SONGS 


Season 1889 and 1890. 


OPE TEMPLE. 


FRIENDSHIP. Sung 
ove one Edward Lloyd. 
yee 

[ ING, STAY. Sun 
eat DARL IN iat Ni alee Marth 
Prank MOIR. 


3 RVEST. Sung b 
(oe PE Nane Amine Sterling. SF 
co 

HE SAILOR’S DANCE. Suag 


hy Mr. Oswald and Mr. Franklin Clive. 


NEW IRISH BALLAD. 
fF TO PHILADELPHIA. 


i by BaTTISON Haynes, and sung by 


4 -t Greene. 
Mr. P AOSEY nd CO , 293. Regent Street. 


= o0SEY and COS POPULAR 


B° SONGS. 
New Editions. 
Ix O'CLOCK IN THE BAY. 


STEPHEN ADAMS 


ONA. Stephen Adams. 
N SWEET SEPTEMBER. Hope 


TEMPLE. 


THe OLD MANOR HALL. Hope 


TEMPLE. 


ARGARITA. F.N. Lotr. 
HE GIFT. Behrend. 
N THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 
iB THE SUNLIT STREAM. 


Mo.toy. 

BOOSEY and CO. 
N[ENDELSSOHN S ELIJAH and 
I st, PAUL.—New Shilling Fainons of these 
papuiar Oratorios. Demy quarto.—BOOSEY and CO 


M ENDELSSOHN’S HEAR MY 
PRAYER, solo with chorus, and AS PANTS 
i *Choral.st”’ of 


THE HART. New eins in he 
hese popular choruses, price 1, each. 
these PMT AVGOSEY and CO. 


THE MESSIAH. Boosey and Co.’s 


New Shilling Edition, enlarged and improved. 


HE CAVENDISH MUSIC 


POOKS.—Full music size, 110 numbers. Is. 
List of contents gratis post free. 
BOOSEY and CO. 

HE DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS 


s; numbers, 6d. each. List of contents gratis 


exch 


Y and CO.., 293, Regent Street, London, 


PATEY AND WILLIS’S LIST 
OF NEW SONGS, &c. 


“QTORIES. By A. H. Behrend. 


¢ flat, F, and A flat. 
nn, Mdme, Riechelman, Miss E. 


& 


THE SUN WAS LOW.” 
By J. R, Rorcxet. Keys A flat and C, 
Sung hy Mdine. Patey, Mdme. Hope Glenn, &c. 
“THE WILLOW COPSE.” By 
Micu Watson. Keys E flat, F. and A flat. 
Ane ngly pretty, humourous ballad. 
: Gere SPANISH GIPSY.” By 
Micivet Watson. KeysD,E flat, and F. 
A splendid Song for Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano. 
“\Ay HEN DAYLIGHT FADES.” 
Iv Frank Morr, Keys E flat, F, G,and A. 
A Leautiful’Song. One of the best ever written by 
this talented Composer. 
Ue Saar D'AMOUR VALSE. 


_by Feirx. Burns, With Portrait of Miss 
Hore TEMPLE 


The best Valse of the season. Played everywhere. 
The above may be had of any Music-Seller, 2s. post 


RE Z free. 
ATEY & WILLIS, 44, Great Marlborough Street, 


ondon, W. 


— —— 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES are the perfection of tone, 
touch, and durability. JOHN BRINSMEAD, 
INS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, by Special 
nent to H.R H. the Princess of Wales, 18, 20, 
igmore Street, London, W. Lists free. 


AS OETZMANN and CO. 


o be most distinctly understood thatthey 
Manufacturers only, and that their only 
Baker Street, Portman Square, London. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND 

7 OCTAVE COTTAGE PIANOS, re- 

turned from hire. may now be obtained 

lor £15, packed free and forwarded. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 
5 27, Baker Street, W. 

FOR 


OR £20, THOMAS 
, OETZMANN and CO. will pack 
free, and forward to any part, one of 
pieiethoronghly good sound walnut 
COTTAGE PIANOS, full compass 
pelayes, ‘ owerful Hiatt tone, an 
warranted for 20 years. Drawings sent free 
| THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO. 


£20 


27. Baker Street. W. 


PD ALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 

‘Nee )KRGANS. Absolute Sale. Fifty per cent. 
Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage 

, 10 guineas, 12 guineas, &e. 

| Class 3, 23 gs. Class 6. 35 gS. 


Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
oO Class a Fy gs. Class 8. 45 @S- 
n Organs by all the best makers, from 44 
. Full price paid will be allowed for 
Caer ent within three years, if one of a higher 
anprovey ghem, and will be exchanged free if not 
' cd ol within one month. Illustrations and par- 
best free, T. D ALMAINE and co 
124 years), 91, Finsbury Pavement. London. 


. (Esta- 


tl 
ESTEY ORGANS. Over 214,000 


i Unrivalled in Tone, Best in Quality. 


ta soe Pevutiful in Model and Finish. 
ut of all the Benet ng! Musical Instrument 
dealers 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 

a Ra HOLGE and ESSEX), 

ae athbong Place, Oxford Street, W. 

‘gest Manufacturers of American Organs in 
the Wor 


ESTEY ORGAN TUTOR. 


Pri Kine Hatt. 
ce as. 6d. net: post free 2s. todd. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO’S 
HIRE Tinareated ioe description for SALE or 
§ ; Hsttated Lists tree. 
LE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street. W. 


JouN BRoADWOOD and SONS 
© GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
~ GOLD MEDAL 
plaid M Dab sone 
TANOFORTES for gh j 
I 
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ETZLER and : 
NEW SONGS, as. one 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOURS. J. L. Molloy. 


New Song by this popular Com 
‘ . poser 
Words by G, Ciirron BINGHAM. 


I WOULD THAT THE BOATS 
New Sony be femtc , 
Words by G CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


DOUGLAS GORDON. Lawrence 
KELLIE. 
Words by F. E. WEATHERLY, 
Sung with Enormous Success by Madame 
Belle Cole, Madame Osborne_ Williams, 
Madame Schliiter, Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss 
Marie Curan, Miss Dorothy Hanbury Madame 
Madeline Hardy, Miss Marguerite Hall, and 
by the composer. 


DevEtas GORDON. Lawrence 
Ketire, In Four Keys, D, E flat, F (compass 
D to F), and G. 


Rococo. Mrs. Brunning Maddison. 


Sung with great supers by Mr. Lawrence 
ellie. 
In Three Keys, E, F (compass C to F), and.G. 


Roesoco. “ Truth” says: ‘‘ Mc:s. 
Brunning Maddison’s setting of Swinburne’s 
song ‘Rococo’ is a triumph, being original, 

musicianly effective, and tender. 


| A CHARMANTE MAR 
GUERITE. 

Sung with great success by Miss Liza 
Lehmann at the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Tne To Keys, D (compass A to F sharp) 
and E. 


MAGYAR SONG. Felix Semon. 

The English words adapted from the Hun- 

arian of Voroszmarty by Marion Chappell. 
Sung by Madame Semon at the Grand Concert, 
in aid of the Kensington Girls’ Industrial School 
at the Inner Temple Hall, with great success. 
on Thursday last. 


THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 


MEMORIES. Caroline Lothian. 


Played with great success by Mr. Liddell at 
all his engagements. 


METZLER and CO. 


Sole Importers of the Celebrated 


MA4son and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
Her Imperial Majesty 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
and to churches, chapels. and schoo!s throughout the 
United Kingdom, &c. 


MAS°N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Prices from £8 to £400. 
May be had on the Three Years’ Hire-Purchase 


ystem. 
Liberal Discount for Cash. 
New Illustrated List Post Free. 
ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
THE NEW_UPRIGHT MODEL. 


THE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL. 
Improved method of stringing. 


METZEER and CO’S BRASS 
REED, and STRINGED INSTRU- 
MENTS of every description. List Post Free. 


METZLER and CO., 
‘2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON. W. 


THE CHOROLISTHA. The new 


Round Dance. Invented by Epwarp Scott. 
The music of this successful novelty with full descrip- 
tions of the Dance by the Author is now published. 


2s. 6d. net. 
FRANCIS and DAY, 193, Oxford Street, W. 


ARD, LOCK, and CO.’S NEW 
SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. Prospectus 
and Catalogue post free on application. 


A 
‘A. COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT OF THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, 
ENTIRELY NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE WORLD'S INHABITANTS.” 

In Monthly Parts, price 6d. each. To be completed in 
14 Parts. Part I. now, ready at all Booksellers. 


HE WORLD'S RELIGIONS. 

By G. T, Bettany, M.A. (Camb.), describing 

the DOCTRINES, RISE, PRACTICES, PRIEST- 
HOODS. and MORAL TEACHINGS of ALL the 
PRINCIPAL RELIGIONS of the present day and 


of cat times. - \. 

OPIOUSLY._ ILLUSTRATED with. FULL- 
PAGE and OTHER ENGRAVINGS, depicting the 
most interesting scenes and objects in connection with 
the various religions. 

This work will prove of great value not only to 
those who contemplate devoting their lives to the 
noble object of improving their fellow-creatures in 
distant lands, but also to those who, by their sympathy, 
prayers. and contributions, maintain at home the 
springs of missionary activity. It is hoped that many 
in all classes of intelligent religious people will fina 
in “The World's Religions” an indispensable text 


book. 
With Part WILT. BE PRESENTED ta EVERY 
PURCHASER a VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT, 


giving a Pictorial View of the PRINCIPAL RELI- 
Gots BUILDINGS, TEMPLES, &c., of the 
orld, 


Specimen Copy, post free, for 7d. 


t_ COMP. 
PRODUCED for AMATEURS in CARPENTRY 


qidthe CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. 1 soy reade) 
i t arts (Pa on ad iv 
Issue in SixpenENLARGED, ts TaVESED EDT- 


ION of 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN ME: 
CHANIC. A COMPLETE GUIDE to ALL 


in BUILDING, MAKING, and 
MENDING that, can be done by Amateurs in the 


> Garden. Farm, &c. 
House. GASB REDS. of ILLUSTRATIONS of 
TOOLS, B 


ready at ail 

Booksellers), price 6d. 
T DELIGHTFUL and INSTRUCTIVE 
wn ALE WHO WISH to LEARN the 


SECRETS of SCIENCE, as explained and illus- 
trated in the most popular and amusing manner, 
easily to be underst ood by all readers. = 
Complete in about 15 Monthly Paris, Sixpence Each. 
Part I. Now Ready, at all Bool ellers. 
WARD and LOCKS 
OPULAR SCIE N 
RECREATIONS IN NATURAI,, 
HY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY 
STRY. &e,_ NEW AND  ENL? 
SDITION, WITH MUCH ADDITION AT. 
LATTER, about 1,009 ENGRAVINGS, and about 
to NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A multitude of ingenious new devices of great 
charm are presented to the readers of these pages. 
illustrated by the most instructive, beautiful, and 
pleasing engravings ; and this indicates the method 
in which the instruction is conveyed in this charming 
yolume, wherein simple and easy experiments are 
made to teach the most important truths without any 
elaborate apparatus, 

Sprcimen Copy, P j 
London: WARD, L CK, & CO., Salisbury 


Post-free for 7d, from EC. 


ASSELL and é 
Tee = 
TH 


PICTURESQUE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


IMPORTANT Ee ART PUBLIUA- 
Messrs. Cassell and Company will ublish, in Monthly 
Parts, price Halfa-Crown. 

HE PICTURESQUE MEDI- 

wy TERRANEAN, Illustrated with Numerous 
ood-Engravings from Original Drawings specially 
prepared for the work by the Leading Artists of the 


lay. 

Part I., now ready, price 2s, 6d. 

An exauisite Reproduction in Colours of an 
Original Painting, “ The Rock of Gibraltar from 
Algeciras,” by Birket Foster, R.W.S., is issued as a 
F npn Epes to Part 1. 

he leading artists of the day. including J. Mac 
Whirter, AA. John, Fullelove, R.I., ® yi Mae 
Simpson. RL, Edward T. Compton, Charles Wyllie. 
W.H. J. Boot, John O'Connor, R I., and others have 
visited the Mediterranean specially to prepare draw- 
ings for this work, and have obtaineda farge number 
of beautiful sketches, which are being teproduced on 
wood by the principal English and Continental wood- 
engravers, and the Publishers have no hesitation in 
saying that the Illustrations will be found to represent 
the very highest development which the art of wood- 
engraving has now reac! ed. 
pecimen Page Prospectus can be seen at all Book- 
sellers, or will be forwarded on application to the 
CASSELL and COMPAN 
and CO} VY. Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
London ; Paris, New York, and Melbourne, 


"THE QUIVER. 


NEW VOLUME | now COM- 
MENCING. 


HE QUIVER, for Sunday and 


General Reading. 80 pages Monthly. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
HE QUIVER for November, 


L forming the First Part of a New Volume. 

Principal Contents :— 

COLOURED FRONTISPIECE —THE PAR- 
SONAGE GARDEN, after the Picture by M. E. 
Epwarps (exhibited at the Royal Academy). 

e Tee ours ER” GOOD CONDUCT PRIZES, 

ustrated. 

“BE OF GOOD CHEER.” By the Rev. Newman 


JO ny Hing ROM A MINISTER'S NOT 
BOOK. Illustrated. 

HOW ST. EILLONS LIGHT WENT OUT.” 
A Complete Story. Illustrated. 

NEVER YOUNG AND NEVER OLD, By the 
Author of “ How to be Happy though Married,” 


&e. 
THE FROGS IN THE PADDY-FIELD. A New 
Fable. By the Rev. A.J. Bamrorp, B.A, Ill 


llus- 
trated. ba 
ON THE CHURCH FLOOR. By the Author of 
“ Some Old Church Chests,” &c. With Illustra- 


tions. 
LOWELL'S RELIGIOUS POETRY. With 


Portrait. 

PROVID ENCE, By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 

THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST TO THE 
GENTILES, by the Rev. Prebendary GoRDON 
CaLTHROF, M.A. . 

“COME, YE SINNERS POOR & WRETCHED.” 
Music by JosepH Barnsy (Precentor of Eton 
College). ae 

TERRIES TWO COATS. A Complete Story 
By ihe ‘Author of "A Rose Bedewed,” &c. Hus 

trated. 

SCRIPTURAL LESSONS FOR SCHOOL and 

110 ME—International Series, 

“MY GOD SEND THEE HISLOVE.” A Chapter 
for the Sick and Infirm. 

SHORT ARROWS. Notes of Christian Life and 
Work in all Fields. Illustrated. 

“PIFTEEN MILLIONS.” “The Quiver” Free 
Grant Fund. , ie 

Serial Stories commenced in this Part :— 

WORTHY TO BE LOVED. Bye Neat, Author 
of “ My Brother. Basil,” &c. ith Illustrations 
by M. L. Gow, RI. 

WINGS OF THE MORNING. Bv C, Desparp, 
‘Author of “ Into a Larger Room,” &c. With Ilus- 
trations by _W. HATHERELL 

THE HEART OF THOMAS TITT; or. the Big 
Man and the Bigger. By the Rev. P. B. Power. 
M.A. With Illustrations by Gorpon BRowNE. 


CASSELL'S DORE GALLERY. 


Now rendy, Part I., price 7d, 
CASSELL S DORE GALLERY, 


Containing 230 0f the tinest drawings of Gus- 
tave Doré, with descriptive letter-press. “A comers 
hensive record of a great artistic career 1s furnished 
by Cassell's ‘Doré Gallery,’ which will form an 
inexhaustible source of delight to every one So 
furturate as to have access to the splendid collection.” 
--Daily Telegraph. With Part I. is issued, free of 
charge, a beautiful Feproguchen, in tints, suitable for 
framing, of one of orés most celebrated master- 


D4 MONDS, SILVER PLATE, 
mane ca NOME BER 1889. < Public a four 
days ch week in the Auction Galler 
DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS’ MART, Ri a 
Street, Covent Garden, London. ‘The property com- 
prises BRILLIANT ORNAMENTS and _ other 
costly Jewels, Loose Jrilliants, Gold Chains and 
Jewellery, Antique and Modern PLATE, Gold 
Watches and Chronometers, &c., and includes con- 
signments from Jewellers, Exeoutors, and others. 
Catalogues issued on Fridays. 


NEW NOVELSatall LIBRARIES 


the Author of '* The Danvers Jewe's.” 


By 
IR CHARLES DANVERS. 
= eee 8yo. 
y the Author of "“ Near Neighbours.” 
PAUL'S SISTER. By F. M. Peard. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
By the Author of “Dr, Edith Romney.” 


HER OWN COUNSEL. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
By the author of “ A Daughter of the People.” 
IANA. By Georgiana M. Craik 
aie ee In 3 vols, crown 8yo, 
econd Edition Now Ready. 
AN IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles 
Herring and Martin Ross. In 2 vols, 


crown 8vo 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 889.—NOVEMBER, 1889.—as. 6d. 


ConrTeENTS : 
MASTER OF HIS PATE: Chaps. V., VI. By 
. MacLaren CoBBAN. x 
DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR. By AxeL 


MUNTHE. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD: AN AFTERMATH. 
By Francis Hinpes GROOME. 

NOTES NE FOR AN UNSENTIMENTAL 


RNEY. 
ot WORD. By Wattace B y 
THE BURMAH-SIAM-CHINA RAILWAY. By 
Hort S. Haier. 
THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By E.M. 


THE HUNTER IN THE HIMALA 
: ; ALAYAS, 
DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH MERCANTILE 
FRINE IN WARTIME, By Wa. C. 
RUTCHLEY, Lt, R.N.R. 
FP SABY. Chaps, XXXVIL, XXXVIIL 
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MORE 


APE, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 
Edinburgh and London. 


CMILLANS MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price 1s. Contains: 

. Kirsteen ; by Mrs. Oliphant. 

james Hogg; by George Saintsbury. 
e 


te. 
The Gardens of Pompeii; by Mrs. Lecky. 
Settling in Canada ; by the Rev. A. J. Cnurch, 


Dick. 
” Eton Fifty Years Ago ' by C. T. Buckland. 
The Ballad of the King’s Mercy ; by Yussuf. 
. Leaves from a Note-Book. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
Tn Three volumes, At all libraries. 


"He DAY WILL COME: a Novel. 


By the Author of " Lady Audley's Secret,” &c, 
“A terrible story, true to life, as natural as injustice, 
and worked out with unrelenting logic,” — Zhe 
Atheneum, October t2th. _ 
“Once begun, will make ‘other books unreadable 
intil it is finishe 1."——Scotsmaz, Se’ tember 3oth. 
Lenden: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


NOVEMBr.R NUMBER JUST OUT, 
ELDON’s LADIES’ JOURNAL 
Price 3d, by post, ajd. A paper pattern of 
che Princess of Wales Dolman given, away, also 
Coloured Plate of Mantles, Costumes, ‘fea Gowns, 


&e. 
WELDON S DRESSMAKER. 

Price rd., post free 2d. A charmin, Coloured 
Plate of Winter Fashions given away. Fifty Ilustra- 
tions af latest Winter Designs. 


ELDON’S BAZAAR of CHIL- 
¥ DREN’S FASHION. 4 
Price rd., post freezd. A Raper pattern of a Girl's 
Coat given away. Seventy Ilustrations of Winter 
Styles for Boys and Girls. 


VW ELDON’S MOUNTMELLICK 


Each Part is complete. 2 900 Engravings. 
Parts 1 to 16 just out, Brice 6d., post free, 7$d., or the 


16 Books post free, 8s. 8 
Weldon's Netting Weldon’ s Macramé Lace 
Weldou's Knitter, 4 parts | Weldon s StockingKnitter 
Weldon's Crochet, 3 parts | Weldon’s Art Needlework 
Weldon's Smocking Crochet 
Weldon’s Patchwork cramé, : 

Weldon's Beadwork. Weldon’sDecorative work 


WELDON and CO., Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Price 1s, post free, 


OLD-“ATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COILD-CURING. 
By JouHn 4, Crarke, M.D. 
“A book for every house,’ —Christian World. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly. 


2 EWAUfPYEs 


Weldon's a- 


pieces. 
“THE CABINET PORTRAIT) SS QO Mas Goce 
Pirt 2, now ready, price 1s. THe leet Sone Age.” 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT } — tondon: SRE PIN MARSHALL, and CO, 


GALLERY. 
Containing a Series of Cabinet, Photographs b W. 
and D. Downey. with Biographical sketches. Part 2 
contains Prince George of Wales, Lord Armstrong, 
and Mary Anderson and Mrs. Stirling.' 


: [ “HE HOLY LAND AND THE 

BIBLE. 3 

Part 2, now ready, price 7d, of the ILLUSTRATED 

SERIAL EDITION of 

HE HOLY LAND AND THE 
BIBLE, - 

By the Rev. CunninGHam  GEIKIE, D.D. With 

Tilustrations from Original Drawings by Henry A. 

ARPER. 


Part 2, now ready. price yd, of 

CASSELL'S HISTORY of INDIA, 

With goo Illustrations. With Part is issued, 
free of charge, a magnificent Portrait of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert Victor. 

Just commenced, Monthly, price éd., ‘he 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A Manual 

of Domestic Medicine by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons of the principal 


London Hospitals. 
“The range of subjects dealt with is wonderfully 
comprehensive, and the book will be worth ten times 
its enst,”"—Daily Chronicle, 


Now commencing, a New Volume of 
CASSELL'S NEW POPULAR 
EDUCATOR. With new Coloured Plates, 
new Maps, new Text, new Type, and new Illustra- 
tions. Monthly, price 6d. n Tae 
“4 school, an academy, and a university." —School 
Board Chronicle. 


Now ready, price 7d., the First Part of a New Volume 


o! 
: I ‘HE WORLD of ADVENTURE, 
with several hundred Original Illustrations by 
Leading Artists. 
"A fascinating collection of true tales of adven- 
ture by land and sea.""—Scotsman, 


( ‘ASSELL'S CLASSIFIED 

CATALOGUE, containing particulars of up- 
wards of one thousand volumes published by Messrs. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, ranging in price from 
threepence t> fifty guineas, will be sent on request, 
post free, to any address. 


(CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London ; Paris. New York, and 
Melbourne * 


GHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA. — 


“The most perfect Fitting made. '—Observer 


GHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
DRESS SHIRTS. 
_ ALarge Stock, . 
Sixteen Different, Sizes 
In the Finest Linen. 
48. 3d., 55. 6d., 75. 6d., 95. 6d 


S HIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
Special to measure. 
308., 40S., 438. the half-dozen 
Illustrated Self-Measure post free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO.. 41, ‘oultry, London. 


OLD, SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, 


‘Wrist and Collar Banded, fine Linen, three for 
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OETZMANN and CO. 
eds FURNITURE, 
69, 71, 73..75) 77+ ANd 79, 
HEMPSTERD ROAD, 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower St. Station) 


QETZMANN and CO. 
JOVELTIES 
ART-FURNISHING. 


A large selection on show, which will well repay a 
visit of inspection, 


OE®TZMANN and CO. 
FURNITURE. 
Substantial and Artistic. 
Handsome in design, moderate in price. 
A visit of inspection respectfully solicited. 


OEFTZMANN and CO. 
PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS in 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING, 

A visit of inspection respectrully solicited. 
Tllustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


OFIZMANN'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the, best Furnishing Guide 
extant, containing Coloured and other I)lustrations, 
with full particulars and prices of every article re- 
quired in complete house furnishing, post free on 
application -OETZMANN& CO., Hampstead Koad 


ETZMANN and CU. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
DECORATORS 


ECORATORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
AND GOWER S$ TREET STATION.) 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterluo 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


6s. superior. 75. 6d, ; extra fine, 9s. Send three (not 
with cake Returned ready for use, carriage 
paid—R. FORD and CO.. 


fEecwus. —Great Speciality in 

Gentlemen’s Elastic and Woven lanne 

Shirts that do not shrink in Washing. _ Write fo 

Pauerns. and particulars will be sent, carriage free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


AP arplus. —The only 
Shirts that will not shrink, not ii washed ico 

times. See one a! our premises, been worn twelve 

months, and washed some twenty times or more. 


GIDIUS. — Pure Wool Under- 

clothing, Gentlemen's Vests and Pants, 32 to 

‘o inch chest and waist. From as. 6d., 4s, 6d., &e, Il- 

fustrated rice lists and patterns of materials free from 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 

by an experienced Chemist, and corstantly prescribed 
by the most eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Send 
or 13 36 penny_ stamps. MOST INVALUABLE 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, Iondon, WwW 


A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 
—SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and peach-like bloom of a perfect complexion. By 


at, Poultry, London. 


Flannel ' 


wasiing with Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes 
spotless, clear, smooth, sup) le, healthy, and comfort- 
able. ‘J‘ablets Sixpence. Sold everywhere. 


_" This famous house—long established—is un 
rivalled by any other in London or Paris for select 
style, endless variety, and for. the remarkable 
beauty and novelty of its goods. A. most im- 
portant feature in its working is its strictly 
moderate charges, for which it scarcely has an 
equal."—Vide press, 


OURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson's experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
" with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or, telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purchased at the warehouse in London. 


Notice. —Travelling expenses are not charged, 
however distant the residence may be. 


Address 
Telegrams and Letters 


to 


REGENT STREET, 
256, LONDON. 


PETER ROBINSON. 
[NWALIDS will find at 


Westbourne Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (the health est 
parish in the County of London), every home comtort 
and careful nursing by highly trained ladies. Masoage, 
Electricity. ‘Terms trom two guineas fer week. 

Highest medical and other references. For further 
particulars address the Lady Superintendent. 


TAMMERERS and STUT- 

TERERS should read a book by a gentleman 

who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 

Post free for thirteen stamps from Mr.B. BEASLEY, 

Sherwood, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, London, 
and Brampton Park, Huntingdon. 


ROWN’S 
RONCHIAL "TROCHES. 


Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza, 
Cure any {riitatic n or Soreness of the ‘hroat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, . 

Clear and give strength to the yoice of SINGERS, 
and are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
Of all Chemists and eo ace Vendors, 1s. 14d. 

er box. 
NOTICE.—See_ that the words BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL TROCHES are on the Government 

Stamp round each Box, without which none are 

genuine. 


ROBINSON and 


Oakfiell, 


CLEAVER, 
ELFAST. 
ROBINSON and (CLEAVERS 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE 


LINEN. 


Fish Napking, 2%, 1rd, per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
gs. 6d. per doz. ‘Table Cloths 2 yards square, 2s. dj 
24 yards by 3 yards, 53. 1rd. each. Royal Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. rid. per 
yard; 24 yards wide, 2s. 44d. per yard (the most 
durable article made Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard ; 
Linen Dusters, 3s, 3d.; Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz. 
Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, 8id. per yard. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 44d. each. 
Roller Towelling, 18in. wide, 33d, per yard, Kitchen 
Table Cloths, ri4d. each, Strong Huckaback 
Towels. 4s. 4d. per doz. Monograms, Crests, Coats 
of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED Price Lists Post 


FREE. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


B ELFAST. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


IRISH CAMBRIC 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS, and CUFFS. 


Handkerchiefs per doz.; Children's Bordere‘l, 
1s. 3d. ; Ladies, 2s ahd. : Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemistitched: 
Ladies, 2s 114d, ; Gents’, 4s, 10d. per doz. 

Collars: Ladies’ and Children's three-fold, from 
3s. 6d. per doz,; Gents’ four-fold, from 4s. id. per 


OZ. 
Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen. and Children, from 


5s. tid. per duz. 


aoe AND ItLustRaTED Price Lists Post 
REE. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


6e 


ADIES,” writes Ze Ladys 
Pictorial, “ 


Prarie ‘ Should lose no time in writing 
‘or Patterns o 


Robinson and Cleaver's Dress 

Materials, for they cannot fail to be delighted with 

their excellent quality and perfect guod taste, and 

we are confident that they will be equally surprised 
at their exceedingly moderate price.” . é 

Patterns fost free. In sending, will ladies kindly 


name " THE GRAPHIC” to 


Mr. JUSTICE FIELD, Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice Grantham, 
have been selected by the Queen’s Bench Division to be placed on 
the rota for the trial of Election Petitions in England and Wales 
during the ensuing year. 

Tue SPECIAL COMMISSION. —— Mr. Michael Davitt had not 
finished his address when the Court rose on Wednesday. It included 
much of his political and social autobiography, with an agrarian 
and legislative history of Ireland in modern times, and aimed at 
proving that the Land League, which he had been largely instru- 
mental in founding, was a “ dond fide Constitutional Organisation,” 
that any outrages which had been perpetrated during its existence 
were “incidental ” to the evils of the land system which it aimed at 
abolishing, and had not been in the slightest degree instigated by its 
leaders. : 

ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL. The long-talked-of action 
for breach of promise brought by Miss Phyllis Broughton, formerly 
of the Avenue Theatre, against Viscount Dangan, was settled on 
Tuesday in Court before the case was called. Miss Broughton’s 
counsel, the Solicitor-General, intimated that she would accept 
2,50c2. with costs as between solicitor and client. On the part of 
the defendant, Sir Charles Russell said that Viscount Dangan 
admitted having made the engagement, and expressly wished it to 
be known that in breaking it off no reflection is cast by him on 
either the character or conduct of the fair plaintiff. 

A CLERIC'S REFUSAL TO RECOGNISE THE STATUTORY JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE COURT OF ARCHES has been summarily punished 
by Lord Penzance, its Dean. The Vicar of Hoo St. Werburgh, in 
the Diocese of Rochester, declined to administer the sacrament of 
the Communion to a lady, one of his parishioners, and for ten 
years a regular attendant and communicant at his church, on the 
sole ground that she had occasionally visited a Wesleyan place of 
worship. On being called on to appear kefore the Court of Arches, 
the only notice he took of the citation was to write a letter in which 
he contemptuously pronounced the Court to be “as incompetent to 
deal with a purely spiritual question as if it were a County Court 
or a Court-Martial.” ord Penzance has suspended him for a year 
from the discharge of his functions in his benefice, and from 
receiving its emoluments, besides ordering him to pay all the costs 
of the proceedings. The sentence of suspension may, however, be 
re-considered if, on the complainant’s application, the reverend 
gentleman concedes her very legitimate claim. 

WHEN ONE OF ITS NOTES HAS BEEN ‘Lost, the Bank of 
England is bound, the Queen’s Bench Division have just decided 
to give the owner, or his heirs, ancther of the same amount on 
receiving an indemnity, considered by a judicial authority to be 
satisfa tory, against any further liability in regard to it. In the case 
before the Court, the owner of a bank-note for 1,000/, a confirmed 
drunkard, lost it ten years ago, and died in 1887. His son, as 
administrator of his estate, had offered security as required by the 
Bills Act, but the Bank had refused to accept any, while ready to 
invest the money and pay interest on it to the claimant. 

AT A MEETING IN LONDON summoned by the Society for the 
Prevention of Hydrophotia and Reform of the Dog Laws, and 
presided over by Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., statistics were adduced 
to prove that mortality from rabies has been steadily increasing. Dr. 


"THE MIDLAND COUNTIES’ 
WATCH and JEWELLERY COMPANY, 
OF VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Send for our 


All at Whole- aw B EAUTIFUL 
A ATALOGUE, 

sale cash containing 
prices. 1,000 © T'estimo- 
2 nials and 1000 
A saving of Copper- plate 
Engravings of 

5° per cent. ‘Watches and 


Jewellery gratis 
post free toany 
part of the world 


AYETTES. 
412, £25, 


Set for Patterns . 


deposit. 


HAND MADE IN THE BEST STYLE, 
447, £63. 


Layettes for India, £22, £31 

Handsome Christening Robes and Cloaks, Babies 
Frocks, trimmed real lace, &c., Goods sent on approval 
with prices plainly marked, on receipt of reference or C 


Full Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Registered |etormities. Curvatures, Spinul 
Swanbill Corsets and Belts sent post free. 
ADDLEY BOURNE 174 Sloane Street, Belgravia. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Fleming, Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Army, moved, and 


i i i ted, a 
Mr. Harrison Weir, the well-known animal painter, supported, 
resolution, which was adopted, in favour of Sir H. ea nee ean 
enacting the general muzzling of dogs for twelve months throughou 


Great Britain. 
——_—_.___— 


IN THE WELSH SLATE QUARRIES 


Very soon after entering Wales, the traveller is made aware that 
he is in the Land of Slate. Long mineral trains full of slate pass on 
their outward journey, and in every siding are trucks full of — 
or slates waiting to be despatched to Liverpool, are an 
Bristol, or London, At a station, which is the terminus of a vie? 
quarry line, broad, low, wharves covered with slates nee in 
closely-packed rows occupy the ground near the line, an etween 
them run the sidings for loading the trucks. The little quarry 
railway winds upwards from the valley between the hills and into 
the mountains, branching off at a village some six miles up into 
the bank or yard of each quarry. : 

‘The village has grown up round the quarries, 
tants are quarrymen. Everything is of slate ; the cottages are all 
built of great blocks of waste slate roughly dressed, and roofed 
with “moss” slates. The kitchen is floored and shelved with slate, 
and hearth-stone, door-steps, and garden-fences are all made of 
slate. In the back garden, the pig frequently sleeps in a stye, 
made, like a house of cards, of broad slabs; and the gateway into 
the field opposite is fastened by a block of slate propped against it. 
Slate is everywhere and everything, and when it is pounded too 
small for any other purpose is used to mend the roads with. Great 
masses of rubble, or “tip,” as it is called, spoil the hill-side, and 
the smoke of the engine-house rises above the long shed through 
which the whistle and whirr of the slate-saws echo all day long. 

Within those square openings in the face of the hill are long 
tunnels driven directly through the “ trap” rock, parallel to and 
touching the slate vein. Every forty yards are the “bargains,” or 
places-measured off from which the men quarry the slate, twenty 
yards being left as “+ pillar” to support the roof, and twenty yards 
being jexcavated by the quarrymen. The work of the miners is 
very hard, but slate-quarrying has great advantages over other 
kinds of mining, as the air underground is always pure, and the 
temperature cool in summer and warm in winter. The life is 
healthy and the accidents few, the chief cause of illness being the 
liability to chill to which the men are subject owing to their 
quitting work in a comparatively warm atmosphere for the bitter 
cold of the snow-covered mountains during a great portion of the 

ear. , 

Most of the men live in. the little village in the valley between 
the quarries, but many of them come from long distances over the 
hills. Should hard times or closing of works make employment 
unobtainable in their native district, sooner than uproot their 
families and cause their wives to lose whatever work they may be 
engaged on, the men will walk to their distant labour, remaining 
away the whole week, and only returning home for Sunday. Many 
a quarryman will rise long before the sun on Monday morning, and 
tramp his ten or twelve miles across the hills in the dim light of the 
coming dawn to reach the engine-house and quarry levels by half- 
past six, preparatory to a hard day’s work, During the week they 
lodge in the village with the cottagers, who, of course, are all 
quarrymen like themselves. The lindlord who built the cottages 
intended that each family should have a four-roomed tenement to 
itself, in order that due regard might be paid to decency, but the 
custom of the country has been too’ much for him. . Most of. the 
cottages, especially the newer ones, had outhouses built at the far en 


and all the inhabi- 
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of the garden, but these are all diverted from their 6 
turned into pigsties, as being at once more usefyl a jest Use, and 
able. The opportunity, too, for making a little mon, nore profit. 
not to be lost, and so the family are all crowded co Casily Was 
or two rooms, and the rest of the cottage is let out 1, m 

from a distance. A little cottage bedroom, ee. 
sleepers at the utmost, is made to accommodate four sturdy 
men. In each corner of the room is a pallet bed, and ¢ rdy 
his corner, performing his toilet, when he sees fit to d: 


into one 
c lod Zerg 
for tyo 
quarry. 


kitchen or back-yard. On Saturday the week’s yor, 1/2 the 
midday, and the weekly lodger tramps off to his wi'e a, sates at 
having lived nearly all the week on tea and breal ene, 
expense of one shilling per week for his corner of a belles at the 
work on weekdays many of the quarrymen are to be + : m. After 
round the old oak tables in the kitchens of the inns. ine 

s. drinking § 


cwrw, or glass of beer, discussing points of interest to ; 
comparing “ bargains” and quarries. As the evening | 
sing Welsh songs, and compose airs for the competitinn 
Eisteddfod. The knowledge of music possessed by the y 
quarrymen is something marvellous ; they nearly all rewj ae 
sight, and many have a good understanding of thoroushincs * 
On Saturday afternoon and Sunday the village seems: 
no more labourers grimed with slate-dust are to be 
place is crowded with men in black broadcloth, or, i the reaian 
the younger men, in tourist suits. Some of them, for the most - 
the fathers of families, wear high silk hats, but otherwi-e the bile 
cock is universal. When the quarryman is not at work he es 


seen, b 


he can to give himself a complete change of occ the he 
washes himself, and puts on his best clothes, and as, during the w : 
his labour is hard and muscle-forming, he eschews cricket tap i, 
and other athletics, and prefers to pass his time leaninv with a j 
or four companions over a lence, gazing up the valley, Vea the hill 
opposite. As a rule he smokes, but often only twik!les an he 


pipe in his hands. He does not care to talk; 4 word or two now 
and then exchanged with the man next him suffices to break the 
monotony of gazing across the fields, discussions and toiigersa, 
tions being left for ithe kitchen of the village inn. On Sunday he 
varies his contemplation over the fence by church or chapel-going in 
the morning, and by walking along the tram-line in the aternoon 
The slate-trade is only just beginning to recover from the wereril 
depression, and wages are still low, 4/ or 32. month being fir 
average earnings for a skilled quarryman. A few years ago Wei 
business was inflated, men earned 15/ or 16/2 month, but eter 
and smart clothes, added to the invincible delight the Welsh tind 
in burials, fairs, and travelling shows, have left all Jut the wises 
and most provident, who are now the wealthy men of the com- 


munity, 23 poor as ever they were. aT, We Be 
fa 
A New Star ATLAs.—An important addition has recently 


been made to the number of existing Guides to the Heavens in the 
shape of a series of thirty-six charts of the constellations from the 
North Pole to between 35 deg. and godeg. south declination. It 
has been compiled by Mr. Arthur Cottam, F.R.A.S., with the: 
tance of Mr. Kenneth J. Tarrant, and has been published in a con- 
venient portfolio by Mr. Edward Stanford. The charts show, on a 
suificiently large scale (30 by 22 inches), all naked-eye stars, or 
those down to 634 magnitude. Variable stars are indicated by means 
of larger and smaller discs, showing the maximum and minimum in 
each case. For all those in the Northern Hemisphere who desire 
by means of the telescope to become more and more thoroughly 
acquainted with the wonders of the heavens, this series of charts 
will be invaluable. 


WORTH :: CIE, 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 
UNDER ROYAL 2 PATRONAGE 


“ART WHEN 
STEPS y NATURE 
IN FAILS.” 


+43 30 


CORSETS made from measurement, and specially 
fitted, from 24 to 16 guineas. 
ORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for 
i] Complaints, and 
Defects of the Figure, under medical supervision 
SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea. 

Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
on application, 


C 


GENTLEMEN'S Fine Siiver, Flat Crystal Glass, 25s 

Lapies’ Fine Sitver, Flat Crystal Glass, 25s. 

Y ouTHS’ Fine Sitver, Flat Crystal Glass, 23s. 

Lanes Gotp | Evers, chased cases. 70s 

ogni: Bs P OO: to Mr. A. PERCY, London 
fice and Snow Room; 15. Queen Victoria Street, 

E.C. (Mansion Hoase End). Q ie 


EXTRA CONCEWTRATED 


| CrabcAnp le 


Ch New Diversion 


TE COMPANY, BEAUTIFUL FATT r 

T ING, made by POOR GENTLE Fou 

yards tor 18 stamps, P: s y “i by SE we ed 

FOR PROFIT OR PLEASURE 177, NEW BOND STREET, W.\Crocnce Embroidery, Edging, and Insertion doit Monee de a nen 


130 Imported LOVELY AFRICAN FLOWERS 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(RXTRA-CONCENTRATED), % 


The fragrant, delicious, and 
W universally popular new per- 


fume of the 


| Crown Perfumery(o, 


: a scentof surmassing delicacy, 
richness, and lasting quality.’"— 
Court Fournal, ae y 


Mabe ONLY BY THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY 


134, NEW BONDST., LONDON, W 


NUDA VERITAS nestor 


What will Restore the Hair of Youth? 
NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH, 


CT : BY ROYAL 
: SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


; 
: -SPEARMAN'S SERGES 


WINTER WEAR. 
} No Article woven for [asics L 

| SPEARMAN’S SERGES sn 
are woven in 


ROYAL NAVY BLUES & WOA 


all plain Colours, anda vs 70 
INGS. Prices, 1s., 1s. 3 
the yard. For Children's 
they are most useful. Mi 
| manufactured for Gentleme: 
| wear. Price, ssin.. from 2s. 
for patterns direct to 


SPEARMAN'S, PLYMOUTH, 


nd Gent 


DED BLACKS, 


ANCY WES! 


who cut any length and supi'y Lacess 


“men and Families direct. 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYNDUTA 


N.B.—By special arrang: ? 
quirements of our large tr 
the carriage of all parcels in Gs 


For twenty-two years | 


J Export freigh 


has never failed to rapidiy 


restore grey.cr faded hair 


Wholesale 
gents: HOVE 


R a 
DIN andSON 31 and 
$2 Berners Street, W. 


or from Sole Licensees, 
PULSOMETER ENG. C0.,63, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.C, 


_ ee 


By THE USE OF THE 


either in youth orage. It Sian) oa 78; 
Be th orage. “It , ; ied where? 
faiacgett, case |CELAMPION CE MAGHINE| ctnis Food should be tied tr 
manent and  perfecily |No. size, asshown above . £8 8| ther nourishment Has ™ 1 ic 
ws of all. Hairdressers and | NO- 2 Size - + + + £12 0! sntirely satisfactory. Itis ‘ mi 
) Sen Circulars on | Can be obtained from Ironmongers, &c. Cooked—Requires neither 00 ie 


aor straining—1s made aD 
Ask for List Number F. 


knitted, Plain, Sewing done. Fancy Work 


Also UNIOLIAS, SILVERLEAF GOLDEN 
GLORY, &c., t her with materials for converting 
same into numerqus Bouquets, Wreaths, Vase, and 
pretty Home Decorations. he whole for Two 
Shillings, ree per Parcel Post. Address— 

Froray Department, GLope CHEMicat Co., 

336, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


most Chemists, 1s.; or sent wit! 


86, Caledonian Road. London. N. 


AMES’S DEPILATORY instantly 

Remoyes Superfluous_ Hairs from the Face. 
Neck.’or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Of 
: directions free from 
observations, post free,15 stamps.—Mrs. H.R. JAMES, 


for Bazaars. 


London, 


Pe celae eG tAt ck 3 Lace a r 
arnestiy, solicited. Established 1869, — Address, Mow Gress. altered, mended, and cleaned. 


Allen & 


Orders 
22, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, 


RES. 
~ FBTERT BYR MRO 
‘Oud WARN 


THe CAMEL FOUNTAIN 


BALL-POINTED 


Constructed to hold a supply NT 
of ink sufficient for writing a 
m whole letter with one dip. 


In 1/- Boxes of 18. 


The “CamzL” Pocket Pen- 
ho'der, in vulcanite—price 15, 


Invaluable to business men, 


"Box of assorted Fountain Pens with 
“CameL” PenHotper for 2g, of all 
’ Stationers, or pust free from, 


"ORMISTON & GLASS, EDINBURGH 


ro 
AN ~ 


\ 


By 


other Pannikins. The 


where. 


Licut 
nearest Agent's address, 


CLARKE’S 


“ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD-WARMERS. 


With New Registered Pannikin. 


By their peculiar constructi i i 

A uction—the glass chimney conducting and 
concentrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel—they ave a 
jarger amount of light and heat than can be obtained in aity other 
jamp of the same class, Without smoke or smell. 


Clarke’s New Registered Pannikin. 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk 

without scum or grease passing throu; 

spilling when poured into a feeding hottie so unavoidable with all 

Nurs Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” 
ursery Lamps, and can be purchased separately, 


Clarke’s “Pyramid” Night Lights and “ Fairy Pyramid ” 


Are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for burning 
in the above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 


Price of Lamps, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s, d 6s 
obtaining them, | write ay CLARE'S Ppa 
Company, Limivep, Cricklewood. London, N.W., for 


Hanbutys 
[Infants Foot 


A nutriment peculiarly, at 
to the digestive organs i ing al 
and Young Children, sup? oh i 
that is required for the Can ert , 
firm flesh and bone. ae the 
beneficial resuits have ea ay 
ase of this food, which nee s opted 
be tried to be permanently aie 

Hedical testimony aa avec 

acrom pany cael « here 
Price, 6d., 1-, 2,- 6|-& 10 ~ every! 


* 


h the spout, and prevents 


Night Lights 


Sold every- NT CAU 
i IMPORTANT CA\ 
If any difficulty in snst Counter 
“PyRamip " aND" Farry”! Aga protection against Count’ 


Tin bears ALLEN & Band 
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HUT NEATENELETEOA TOOT CATER VOTLANTITAT INCYOOTT criry Ta 

Tue SEASON is forward. The work on the farm is not often so 
well advanced at the beginning of November as it is to-day. The 
present promise is of an unusually early curtailing of the wages 
bill by the reduction of the list of labourers to a winter minimum. 
Should this reduction at the end of a mild November prove coinci- 
dent with a change to wintry weather in December, the outlook for 
the farmer would, indeed, be favourable, but the distress among the 
agricultural labourers would be severe. Wages even now range 
only from twelve to sixteen shillings in the Shires, and from ten to 
twelve will be the winter average. It is not wonderful that the 
townward movement of population continues, especially when we 
see Dock labourers strongly supported by public opinion for refusing 
to take anything under 4s. a day. Moreover, the docker’s hours, 
eight to the day, are shorter than those of the agricultural labourer, 
and the exposure is less. A slight set-off is to be found in the 
Allotment movement, which is fixing the better class of labourers to 
the land. The work on the farm now consists of carting and 
rusing roots, of planting cabbages, drilling in autumn grain, 
including rye to be cut green for stock, also cleaning the stubbles, 
hedgerows, and coppices, and burning up the dééris of the year. 
In the garden asters still survive, owing to the mild October, and a 
few single dahlias remain to gladden us with the delicate variety 
and beauty of colour which in this, more than in any other flower, 
the botanist has been able to attain. Chrysanthemums equal the 
single dahlia in many tones of colour, but not in the reds, Growers 
of the Japanese flower, however, are now achieving a success which 
puts even colour triumphs into the shade. The scented chrysanthe- 
mums‘which this autumn has produced vary in odour; but the 
sweetness without cloying which has already been obtained is very 
great, resembling that of the delicate Persian rose, with a slight 
addition of some aromatic element. The heavy scent of the 
gardenia, hyacinth, and lily is not even suggested. 

WHEAT.—The average production of wheat in the United 
Kingdom during the last five years has been 9,297,322 qrs., the 
average of the thirty-two years previous (for which we have reliable 
data) being 12,485,369 qrs. This serious decline is due entirely to 
the fall in the area under wheat cultivation. This fall is from an 
average area of 3,681,153 acres to 2,539,489 acres, and much more 
than merély effaces the good effect of an increasein the mean produc- 
tiveness of the land per acre from 27 to 29%{ bushels. This latter 
increase is of itself sufficient to vindicate the British grower from 
the charge of declining skill. In no other country does the average 
come so high as in the United Kingdom by 5% bushels—the 
average of New Zealand being only 24 bushels, and of Canada (new 
land) almost the same ; while the old lands of Canada yield only 
12 to 16 bushels, and in Australia even less is obtained. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION has sent 1,142,000 acres of wheat-land 
out of cultivation since 1873. The imports of breadstuffs—which in 
the thirty-two years 1852-84 were on an average 9,761,894 qrs.— 
were, for the five years 1885-9, 17,623,342 qrs.; and, for the year 
1890, Sir John Lawes estimates that-imports of 18,838,416 qrs. will 
be required. Consumption has risen in the same period from 
21,208,818 qrs. to 26,206,435 qrs.; but while our increased depen- 
dence on the foreigner has been augmented to the extent of five 
million quarters, our use of foreign wheat has been increased to the 
extent of eight millions. This gives us the exact measure of false 
economics, the five millions more imported being the legitimate, the 
three millions the illegitimate, extension of our indebtedness to 
foreign sources. Farmers appear this autumn to be sowing wheat 
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ver much the usual area; but “ the stream of tendency ” seems, on 
the heures of thirty-seven years, to show that wheat cultivation is a 
declining industry within these islands. n 

Sir Joun LAWES, whose estimate of wheat imports we ee 
already quoted, has quite startled the agricultural community by 
his low estimate of this year's home yield. The estimate of an 
average crop in the United Kingdom taken by Sir John is 28 
bushels, this being, as we understand, on a period of forty years. 
It will be seen to be a low average, 134 bushel below that to which 
the past five years have accustomed us. It is, therefore, a matter of 
real surprise to find the wheat crop of 1889, which ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a hundred assumed to bea full average, assessed at 28 
bushels only, or, at_the weight of 61 lbs. to the bushel, at even less. 
Sir John Lawes is inclined to think that his estimates are this year 
rather pessimistic, but he evidently thinks also that the pessimism 
will prove justifiable, and, therefore, he cannot “make any direct 
numerical correction ” on figures which give the yield of wheat for 
1889 at 8,733,725 qrs. of 61 lbs. to the bushel, or 8,887,700 Statute 
quarters of 480 lbs. to the quarter. This is nearly a million quarters 
under the estimates of the leading agricultural journals. 

FARMYARD MANURE seems to have been the most useful 
stimulant to grain production in 1889. The weather, rainfall, and 
other causes co-operating with the influence of fertilisers are very 
difficult to trace in their action, as combined with that of the arti- 
ficial additions to the soil, but it is evident that the condi- 
tions of 1889 have been extremely favourable to that very 
numerous class of farmers, whose reliance for field-minures is on 
their own stock. Land well manured with farm-dung has yielded 
403 bushels to the acre, against an average of 34 bushels for land arti- 
ficially manured, and of from 28 to 30 bushels for the whole country. 
On the other hand guano, nitrates, and salts of ammonia have not fer- 
tilised the land to the extent which they usually do. The dis- 
appointment is about two bushels on the acre. As to nitrate of soda, it 
has nbt raised the average yield at all this year, though in years 
which suit its application it will increase the yield by four to eight 
bushels on the acre. 

Tuer Essex AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY have done good service in 
the autumn Show of seed-corn, recently held under their auspices at 
Colchester. Special prizes of good value were offered for the best 
samples of an excellent old-fashioned white wheat grown over a 
large area of Essex and Suffolk—the Rough Chaff. The winning 
sample of this weighed 63 lbs. to the bushel, and is understood to 
have been sold for gos. per qr. There were several other sorts 
shown, but the display was not so large as we should have expected 
to find, from the great wheat-growing reputation of this part of 
England. The whole question of good seed is a vital one. A 
small Society with the motto of “ One Sale” has existed for a great 
many years, with the supply of guaranteed seed to its members as a 
principal raison d'étre. Farmers, however, for the most part either 
select for themselves from their own growing, or else send to one of 
the big advertising seedsmen. The latter treat them well, and 
supply fine seed, but their charges are enormous—8os. per qr. for 
seed-wheat, the same for seed-barley, and 72s. per qr. for seed-oats. 


THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ought to 
be flourishing. Gloucestershire is a great agricultural county. 
It is the chief wheat-growing county west of the Thames 
and Trent. It is noted for its dairy farming, for its cheeses, 
its sheep, and its swine. Good herds of Herefords, of 
Jerseys, and of Shorthorns thrive within its confines, while it has 
excellent sea-way for exports, and a first-rate market for produce at 
Bristol. How is it then that the County Society languishes, and 
can barely pay its way? Why have four successive Shows resulted 
in ‘loss? They have not all had bad weather. The reasons sug- 
gested for the present state of things are diverse, but the principal 
seems to be the large expenditure of prize money on the exhibits 
of “specialists ’—as an agricultural journal politely calls them— 
‘ pot-hunters,” a3 we believe the sporting world would say. It is 
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true that the whole system on which our agricultur: a9 

conducted should be overhauled, for the opal cat are 
Gloucestershire Society has simply brought to a head in the Up the 
a state of affairs known to exist in a number of other Caine 


ite 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERY 


WitH the exception of Sir Frederick Leighton’s « ¢.17) » 
“Girls Playing at Ball,” which were seen at the Aten and 
nearly all the best works in Messrs. Tooth’s Exhibitio 'S year, 
moderate size. The smallest of them, M. Muissoulers van of 
finished “Le Liseur,” though wanting vitality, shows master. <2: 
treatment of light and colour, and its firm expressiveness me MM its 
In a picture of semi-savage life—on a smaller scale fae touch, 
we have seen by him—the Servian painter P. Teahawiia. pething 
picted with a great deal of dramatic power the anger and ir - de- 
tion of a man seated in a tavern at the very complacent idigna. 
which a comely serving-maid receives the attentions of he in 
guests. Every head is life-like, and the attitude of ever e east 
natural and expressive. M. W. Bouguereau’s poetical one a sure 
“ The First Whisper of Love,” representing a young girl a A 
an attitude of classic grace, and listening with childish Sr in 
the whisperings of a winged Cupid, though not very noyel i ie 
ject, is an excellent example of his cultivated style, fei 
landscapes Mr. Peter Graham’s “A Mountain Torrent” is the the 
surprising, and in many ways the best. Whilst evidently a nahn 
rendering of the scene under a particular atmospheric influen ul 
is stronger, and at the same time more restrained in style a it 
poetical in feeling,and more impressive than anything we sinter 
to have seen by him. Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “spacious landsc a 
“ Harvest Time” isas suggestive of moving atmosphere aa dee 
light as any of his sea-coast or river scenes. Landscape and fet : 
are artistically combined in the adjoining picture “ Hay-Time 
M. Léon Lhermitte ; who also sends a charming little stud 6 
rustic child “ Returning from the Fields.” ‘The other very a il 
works include two views in Venice, by A. Pasini ; a capital sheet 
of a little Dutch girl, by Artz ; and two strikingly characteristic a 
elaborately finished pictures of Oriental life, by A. Ferrari. 

—— 
MR. M‘LEAN’S GALLERY 


ALTHOUGH Sir John Millais’s large “ Afternoon Tea,” which was 
intended to form the most important feature in Mr. M'Lean's 
Exhibition, is disappointing, several of the smaller pictures, espe. 
cially those by foreign artists, well deserve attention. Of ora 
Egyptian pictures by Ch. Wilda, both showing a very great advance 
on his previous work, “ The Courtyard of Ablutions at the Mosque of 
Mahomet Bey” is perhaps the better. The numerous figures 
variously engaged, are true types of Oriental character, natural and 
expressive in their gestures, and admirably grouped. The picture is 
full of carefully considered detail, and, though each individual fact 
is rendered with rare imitative skill and completeness, every part 
bears its right relative value to the rest. An excellent example of 
M. V. Chevilliard’s remarkable skill in depicting the humorous side 
of French clerical life is to be seen in “ A Critical Moment,” showing 
a curé trying to photograph a group of restless acolytes, Madlle. 
Rosa Bonheur’s small picture of “A Royal Stag,” suffused with 
mist ; M. Harlamoff’s picturesque interior of “A Breton Cottage,” 
with figures indistinctly seen in the gathering gloom ; and Mr. H. 
Moore’s vigorous study of a stormy sea ‘‘ Off the Isle of Wight,” are 
excellent in their various ways. Sir John Millais’s picture, hanging 
at the end of the gallery, looks well from a distance by reason of its 
well-balanced composition, its skilful arrangement of light and 
shade, and its broad and vigorous handling. On closer examination, 
however, it is seen that the three quaintly-attired little girls seated 
ina garden have not the charmingly child-like character and expres- 
sion which hz has so often succeeded in rendering. The attitudes 
of two of them are constrained, and their faces inanimate. The best of 
the other English pictures in the collection have been exhibited before. 
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DAISIE DIMPLE 


And Her Trunk of Smart Clothes. 


ALL TO TAKE ON AND OFF. 
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in the latest Fashions, 
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and all seasons. PE'T- 
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PARAGON 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella, 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 
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TIME - CHECKING MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURTOSES. 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 


GREAT ECONOMY, 
CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 


TRADE MARKS_< 


“ A 3” Class for Voorkmet. 

InpicaTinG, CounTIN, AND CLO¢ KWORK 
MECHANISM A SPECIALITY. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
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M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists 
CHELTENHAM. 


Same. 
“F, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines 


THE ENGLISH TOY Mrc. COMPANY, Lto, 5, Oxrorp Street, Lonpoy, w. 


A Beautifully Illuminated Toy Book (12 pages), large size, containing many Coloured Illustrations for the Children, 
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sent fer 1d. stamp. Money willingly returned if any dissatisfaction. Sotp E 
OLD EVERYWHERE, price 18. 134d., 28. 9d., & 11S. 
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MESSRS. HUNT AND ROSKELL 


(Late STORR AND MORTIMER), 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS AND JEWELLERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Respectfully solicit an inspection of their magnificent Stock of the finest Brilliant and Gem Ornaments 


P 
judgment of the 
very low prices. 
Household purposes. 


A largo varisty of pretty and inexpensive articles in Silver Plate and Jewellery for Christmas and 


Wedding Presents. ARTICLES SENT FOR INSPECTION. 


156, NEW BOND STREET, W., 


Manufactory: 26, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD. 
ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


—_——— 


YOUR CLOTHES 
WILL 
LAST LONGER 


ITH the old adulterated soaps clothes wear out quicker than lightning. 
The “SUNLIGHT SOAP” takes the dirt out without injuring the finest 


material, 
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YOUR BUTTONS | 
WILL STAY ON 


OR by using the “* SUNLIGHT ” SOAP the old process of dollying is unnecessary, 


and thus the buttons are not torn off or broken. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. | 
Sunday Times says:— Mr. Russell's aim is to | 
FRA ', 10 CURE the disease.- and thit his treat- 

c true one seems beyondall doubt. The 
Tescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
FS THE system.” Book (128 pages), 
nd notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 

f (average reduction in first week is 

SJ, post tree 8 stumps, 


F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. | 


SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
HEERING’S vy cenuine 
COPENHAGEN owes: 


-Medals, 
Est. 1818. 
9 Prize Medals. 
PETER F. HEERING, 
PurveEYoR BY APPOINTMENT B RAN DY, 
To Tie RoyaL_ DaNIsi AND IMPERIAL Russian 
Courts, AND H.R.H tz Prince or WALES. 


a week in all weat! 
and polish romains, Sold everywhere, 


art Necklaces, unique Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Catseyes, &ec., selected with the renowned 
firm at the closest market values, also Second-hand Diamond and Pearl Work at 
Massive Silver and Gold Plate, both New and Second-hand, for Presentation and 
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LIGHEBROWN CODLIVER OIL: 


Inzontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 


CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AGES. 


’ 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, DR. PROSSER JAMES. 
Professor of Psycholog. Med., King’s College. | Lecturer on Mat. Med., London Hospital. 


“Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has |‘ Dr, DE Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil con- 
the rare excellence of being well borne and assimi- | tains the whole of the active ingredients of the 
lated by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” remedy, and is easily digested.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
flys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. DE Joncu's Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver 


it with which I am acquainted. 
Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imprriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute ttferior kinds, 


DR. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Phys. to the Lord-Lieut. of lreland. 
“The angst aliiiarinls: Pures the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE 
Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil, I have habitually pre- 
scribed it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with 
very beneficial results.” 
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SALT REGAL 


Is the purest and ONLY Antiseptic Saline in the Market | 
absolutely FREE from all injurious ingredients whatsoever. | 


Extract from A, Norman Tate's Report: ~~ 
“Institute of Chemi 
“There isan clement in this compound not found in other compounded effervescent Salines that I 
haregcanined and this is nct only a novelty, but will, I have no doubt, add much to the efficacy of 
Salt Regal. 
ue The ingredients used are free from impurities and injurious substances, and the results of their 
admixture is a very silis‘actory preparation ” AN. TATE, F.LC, F.C.S., Analyst. 7 


A cupply cf Salt Regal should be kept in Every Nursery, Every Bedroom, 
Every Family Medicine Cupboard, Every Hotel, Every Institution, and Every § 
Traveller's Trunk—All the World Over. 
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cal Technology, Liverpool 


Say NO, emphatically, to all old-fashioned worn-out Salines, and § 
; all Counterfeits of Salt Regal 
Gent s Fourfold all 
pure Linen Collars, 
IRISH L| N EN COLLARS Sep wy EE 
Sample VW HITE 
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Fittings, 2/6, 3/6. 
4/6, 5/6, 6/6 each. Unshrinkable Flannel Shirts, 4/6 and 5/6 each, FISH NAPKINS, 


nl 3/3 per doz. DINNER NAPKINS, 4/6 and 5/6 per doz. 
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Table vie | rn | 


Surplice Linen, 


Snow White, 

2 yds. square, é 
2/9 each. : 3 : 

NURSERY DIAPER, 434d. per yd. REAL IRISH LINEN SHEETING, fully bleached, 2 yds. 


wide, 1/11 per yd. 7d per yd. Huckaback TOWELS, 4/6 per dozen. 


Ladies’ Size, 2/3 per doz. 3 
IRISH oe" HANDKERCHIERS 2:32 
POCKET Gems Sis SE pelea 


All Pure Wool unsurpassed for Strength, Durability, and Style. New 
Patterns now ready 27 inches wide, 1/10%, 2/6, and 3/6 per yard. 
ALL PARCELS SENT CARRIAGE Patp, SAMPLES AND Price Lists 


IRISH TWEEDS. serie. 2.ter 


G. R. HUTTON & CO. _LARNE, BELFAST. 


HIERATIC OF THE PRIESTS. 
H | E RAT | CA- A PARCHMENT PAPER AT MODERATE PRICE. 
Hard and Smooth Surface, delightful to write upon. 
| | ERATICA-&: Private Correspondence, 5 quires, Note size, 1s. 
Court Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 
| | ERAT j CA-"e Imitations. Insist on having “ Hieratica.” 
‘ Of all Stationers, or send stamps to 
% HEIRATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St., London. 
rl | E RATICA-— Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


Thin, for Foreign correspondence, ruled, 5 quircs, 1s. 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 quires, 1s. 6d. 
Each Sheet bears the Water-mark, ‘ Hieratica.” 


| fire.itis useless 
|About half of y 
avoided by the 


TEN GOOD USES FOR 


1. To Clean Bicycles. 5. To Renew Oil- 
9. To Scour Kettles. Cloth. ; 
3. To Polish Knives. 6. To Wash out Sinks 


4. To Remove Rust. 


yWhen the wind blows 


7. To Brighten Metals. 


your 


to tire yourself 


your toil can be 
use of Sapolte, 


SAPOLIO. 


' &. To Renovate Painted 
Work. 

| 9. To Clean Dishes. 

10. To Scour Bath-tubs. 
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AMONG THE STUDENTS AT HEIDELBERG 


SPENDING my holidays this year at Heidelberg, I made the 
acquaintance of its students through casually strolling one evening 
into a beer saloon which I found given up to members of the 
University. On discovering my mistake I apologised for the 
intrusion, and explained that [ was an Englishman ignorant of local 
usages. Not only was the explanation accepted, but I was invited 
to remain, and join them as their boon companion. The invitation 
was gladly assented to, and courtesies were interchanged. Heidel- 
berg students seem to pride themselves on their chivalrous bearing 
towards foreigners. Certainly nothing could have surpassed the 
cordiality of my reception. In less than five minutes I was made 
to feel as much at home as if I had known these good-natured 
fellows all my life. A beaker of foaming Miinchner beer was called 
for, and my health drunk with musical honours, performed in first- 
rate style. No mere “ Hoch” or “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
but an orchestra of some half-a-dozen musicians, stationed at one 
end of the hall, struck up some lively air in which the students 
freely joined. As quickly as one could say :—“ Eins, zwei, drei ; 
Salamanderei,” glasses were drained, and a pretty, pert barmaid, 
named Bertha, was called to replenish them. Most people know that 
the Heidelberg students are divided into five corps, distinguished by 
the colours of their caps. The whites are the Prussians, the greens 
the Westphalians, red denotes Vandals, blue Rhinelanders, 
and yellow Suabians. The only students in the saloon at 
the time were the Rhinelanders, whose guest I accordingly was, 
and they were dispersed about three tables. Presently, however, 
Bertha came in to announce that another corps—the Whites— 
wished to enter. So the Blues concentrated themselves at two 
adjoining tables, leaving the third free for the newcomers, The 
proceeding puzzled me a little, as I was not aware of the etiquette 
observed among the students. Since then I have learnt that the 
customs at Heidelberg and other Universities are most stringent. 
The members of different corps never fraternise, but quite ignore 
each other when they meet in public. I, being a guest of the Blues, 
would have offended my entertainers if I had spoken to the Whites, 
or remained at the table assigned to them. 

It was now my part to return the compliment which had 
been paid to me. So I mustered sufficient German to make 
it understood that I was drinking to the health of the Rhenania 
corps. The toast was, of course, received with enthusiasm, 
and more beer was called for. Then followed, in my honour, 
the health of Queen Victoria, which was replied to by my giving 
the toast of the German Kaiser. All this occupied but a short 
while, and I soon began to feel that I was out of my element. 
At the best of times (that is to say, even when I am in Germany, 
where the beer is weak, and the example of well-brought-up young 
ladies sitting in public places, with their tumblers of Pilsener in 
front of their knitting, proves infectious and encouraging to Eng- 
lishmen) I am but a poor beer-drinker. There is a hall at Kénigs- 
winter, on the Rhine, inscribed with the following witty epigram 
anent the wondrous imbibing powers of the Germans :— 


Die alten Deutschen am Ufer des Rheins, 
Sie tranken immer noch eins, 
Und merschtentheils das Vorletzte. 
—which a friend has thus rendered into anapzestic measure :— 
Germans ever of old, where the Rhine’s waters run, 
Had their glass ; ‘twas not water, but always ’twas one. 
And in this it was queer, that, if drunk s!ow or fast, 
It was always the one that preceded the last. 
And such seemed to be the humour of my pleasant friends, For 
my own part, J would have preferred to make my one flagon sub- 
serve the duties of the entire evening. But the laws of hospitality 
are inexorable, and I was informed that it was not considered polite 
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than half a tumbler at each draught. So, like a bad 
player who is reluctantly playing for higher stakes than he = 
afford, I tried to cut my visit short. This was far from easy. = 
warmly was I pressed to stay that I had to think of some ee 
for getting away. I pleaded an appointment, which my nelg oe 
who understood English, mischievously translated to the others 
rendezvous.” Of course there was loud laughing at my expense, 
but I was suffered to depart, having previously obtained permission 
from the captain of the Rhinelanders to witness some pen apes 
duelling on the following morning. The orchestra again ae ue 
in my honour, caps were taken off, and the whole corps rose as a 
my adieus. A couple of them even accompanied me as far . é 
street, expressed the hope that I was satisfied with the we mae 
extended to me, and bade me farewell with the most deferentia 
politeness. 

On the following morning, p 


to drink less 


unctually at nine o'clock, I wended 


my way to the well-known students’ inn in the ai ea age 
narrow turning by the water-side. It may seem strange Li 
though duels are regularly fought here twice a week, to the num ‘ 
of about 250 a year, they are not legal, and render those who take 
part in them liable to imprisonment. The proceedings are there- 
fore invested with a certain amount of secrecy. The rooms upstairs 
in which they take place are carefully locked, the general public 
are excluded, and they are supposed to be kept from the knowledge 
of the police. Having sent up my name, I was admitted into a 
long room which served as an antechamber to the duelling-room. 
The duels at the Hirschgasse have been so vividly depicted by 
Mark Twain in his “Tramp Abroad,” and the. institution of 
University duelling has been so well described in ‘* Greifenstein and 
Motley’s “Correspondence,” that little is left to be added. But 
an object never produces exactly the same impression on two 
different people. Each observer sees things with his own eyes, and 
notes features which others overlook. The duels that I saw were 
certainly not the cushion affairs they are said to be. On the other 
hand, they were not as sanguinary, nor did they last as long, as 
those referred to in the “Tramp Abroad.” About five minutes 
appeared to be the limit of each encounter, and this was long 
enough to allow of some awful gashes being given and received. 
With the same deference that my hosts had shown the previous 
night, all the students made way for me, that I might enjoy a good 
view of the combat. As before, I had some difficulty in resisting 
their well-meant attentions, and mounted a chair at the further 
end of the room. Truth to tell, my courage failed me even before 
the contest began. The combatants presented a ghastly spectacle 
as they entered the room, leaning on the arms of “ novices.” They 
were gloved, and padded, and wadded, covered in front with a 
large blood-stained leather apron, and protected around the eyes 
by awful-looking iron goggles. After an elaborate series of 
salutations between those who presided over the function, the word 
of command was given by one of the seconds, who shrieked at the 
top of his voice, Auf die Mensur. Hostilities then commenced. 
Rapiers gleamed and clashed as if they would cut one another in 
twain, and the clang of steel continued amidst breathless excite- 
ment until a red seam began to trickle down the face of one of 
the combatants. Forthwith the seconds cried “ Halt,” and knocked 
the contending swords up with their own. The hair of the 
duellers was smoothed back, wounds were examined and stanched, 
and the contest was resumed until the seconds again intervened. 
When the fight is over, a rush is made for the antechamber, where 
the surgeon is in readiness. to dress the wounds. This attracts 
almost as much attention as the fight itself, so that I am again 
pressed to get a good view of “so interesting” a performance. 
However, not being a surgeon, nor having any idea of embracing 
that noble profession, I cannot affect to be edified by witnessing 
surgical operations. So I again decline, assuring my hosts that I 
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can see very well from a distance. By the time the wounds a: 
dressed, another pair are ready for duel number two, and there j . 
rush for the duelling-chamber. oe 
Like Mark Twain before me, I could not help admiring the Spart 
fortitude which the combatants displayed, for it must be confessed 
that these fine fellows behaved throughout with perfect equanimity 
Bleeding and slashing, ripping and sewing, all were endured 
without the slightest sign of pain. I was informed that thes 
encounters are intended to develop the animal courage of i. 
students, and there can be no doubt that, if this be their hfens 
it is completely attained. Besides, German students do not indulge 
in cricket, football, tennis, boating, or any of our ordinary colleve 
games, so that with them duelling takes the place of our English 
sports. Perhaps, as the Germans are a nation of soldiers, the 
substitute is not a bad one, from a German point of view, We 
however, as a nation of shopkeepers, find that field-games and 
water-pastimes furnish a more ‘suitable training for our youth 
There were eight duels on the programme that morning, but two 
were as many as I cared to witness. So I shortly took my leaye— 
again amidst a marked exhibition of politeness—musing, as | 
descended the staircase, upon the strange combination of refined 
breeding and repulsive barbarism which the manners of the 
Heidelberg students presented. Every member of a corps is ex- 
pected (so I was given to understand) to fight not less than twelve 
duels during his stay at the University. The narrow coloured 
ribbon slung across the breast denotes that the wearer has gained 
a certain number of victories at duelling. Indeed, the impression 
made upon strangers is that students divide their whole time be- 
tween duelling and drinking. You scarcely ever see a student 
abroad whose face is not either bandaged and plastered, or tattooed 
with duel marks ; and, unless he is driving or walking, he is sure to 
be boozing. One student in particular, whom I came across, took m 
attention. His right cheek presented the appearance of having been 
ruled from mouth to ear with four parallel crimson lines, And 
such is the force of public opinion, that the men are proud of thei 
disfigurements, and the women share their feelings, Say toa 
German lady :—So-and-so is very handsome, what a pity he is 
gashed! ” and she will reply :—“ Indeed, I don’t agree with you, | 
think his good looks are enhanced by his wounds,” Such being 
the sanguinary proclivities of the fair sex, it is, perhaps, hardly 
surprising that students have been known deliberately to tear open 
a wound that was mending too well. And nearly all of them retard 
the healing process by the excessive quantities of liquor they 
imbibe. Let me conclude this notice with the following brief 
anecdote. Said a Dutchman once to a sage professor, speaking of 
the habits of the German student :—‘Cvest le reste du barba- 
risme.” To which the professor aptly replied :—“Non c'est le 
barbarisme méme.” B. Y. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE SPIRIT WoRLD are to be minutely 
studied by a special Swiss Society, whose members will shut them- 
selves up in a monastery on a mountain above Locarno, on Lake 
Maggiore, to pursue their investigations quite undisturbed. A 
Company has been formed to provide the money and make all 
arrangements for the “ Fraternitas ” Association. 


ICE OFTEN CARRIES INFECTION, particularly the seeds of 
typhoid fever, according to a Paris doctor’s report to the French 
Committee of Public Health. Now that ice is so much used in 
illness, people rarely inquire whence it comes, yet it may be brought 
straight from contaminated ponds or rivers, and may prove quite as 
dangerous in transmitting infection as impure water. The doctor 
recommends that only artificial ice, made from boiled water, should 
be given to sick people. 


BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 

Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
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EPPS'S Ceoonrcenc) COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


and a properly nourished frame.”—Crud Service Gazette. 
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"Earl Russell, communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from her Majesty's Consul at 
Manillato the eflect that Cho era had been 
raging fearfully, and that the VLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHILORO- 
DYNE."—See Lancet, December 31. 1889 


"THE GENERAL BOARD OF 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient, 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5, 1880. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, London, 

Dear Sir.—We congratulate, you upon 
the wide-spread. reputation this justly, 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 

lad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will | 
but evanescent. We could multiply in- 
stances ad tafinttum of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dynein Diarrhocaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa genera seda- 
five, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
‘ower. We have never used any other 
form of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's, froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, and also from a sense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any. other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to presen 
and patient alike, : 
Weare, Sir, faithfully yours 
_SYMES and CO., 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
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CLEVER COOKS can add to their list of dishes the preparation of choice dainties for the dinner and supper table by consulting the pages of a little book enti 
“Pastry and Sweets,” given to all cooks sending their addresses to Alfred Bird and Sons, Bomiuehect Every lady and Honsuberper in the land should have 
‘Pastry ani Sweets” handy for reference. There is nothing to pay, and the book will be forwarded by return of post, ‘resto any address. - 411 produce 
Dainties in endless variety can be made from Bird’s Custard Powder—the choicest dishes and the richest custard without eggs. A Sixpenny Packet Re is der 
Three Pints of Choice Delicious Custard, a Shilling Packet Seven Pints. Sold Everywhere. Original Recipes are g.ven away with every Packe: cf Bird's Cusiard rowder. 


NVB—GROCERS CAN HAVE COPIES OF “PASTRY.AND SWEETS” FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG THEIR CUSTOMERS ON APPLICATION. 
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